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Why  is  Bill  Gates  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal  Of  the  Online 
News  Industry?  Well,  I  hope  you’ll  read  the  cover  story  by 
Martha  Stone  to  find  out.  But  here’s  the  short  answer;  Non¬ 
news  companies  are  radically  changing  the  shape  of  the 
news  business  today.  This  isn’t  exactly  “Stop  the  Presses!”  news,  but  it’s  a 
story  that  needs  to  be  told  again  and  again. 

Those  of  us  from  traditional  news  company  backgrounds  —  be 
it  newspaper,  radio,  magazine,  or  television  —  have  a  lot  to  learn  about 
how  information  flows  in  today’s  society  and  how  it  will  flow  differently 
in  the  future.  This  isn’t  merely  an  academic  discussion.  It’s  a  topic  we 
should  think  about  every  day  as  we  struggle  to  do  our  jobs.  The  old  ques¬ 
tions  of  “How  can  we  best  serve  our  readers?”  and  “How  do  we  fulfill  our 
duties  as  the  Fourth  Estate?”  are  a  lot  harder  to  an.swer  now.  We’re  being 
forced  to  re-evaluate  the  business  we’re  in  daily.  This  needn’t  be  a  bad 
thing.  After  all,  isn’t  one  of  the  reasons  we  became  journalists  was  to  learn 
something  new  every  day?  As  long  as  we  remember  to  protect  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  along  the  way  (and  these  fragile  codes  need  some  protect¬ 
ing),  this  can  be  an  exciting  journey. 

It  sounds  like  Gates  might  have  some  insights  into  this  area.  His 
new  book  is  reviewed  on  page  36.  And  as  writer  Jennie  Phipps  points  out, 
not  even  Microsoft  has  come  up  with  a  good  solution  for  the  e-mail  glut 
that’s  bogging  so  many  of  us  down.  We  really  didn’t  intend  for  this  to 
become  the  “Bill  Gates  Issue;”  it  just  sort  of  turned  out  that  way. 

Speaking  of  “Stop  the  Presses!”  our  resident  online  news  expert, 
Steve  Outing,  recently  suggested  that  traditional  media  companies  be 
more  adventurous  in  the  Internet  era.  Follow  the  example  of  Web  start¬ 
ups,  he  suggested.  Invest  in  new  media  brands,  like  The  Neu’  York  Times 
did  with  TheStreet.com.  Outing  always  has  good  ideas,  and  his  excellent 
column  can  be  found  three  times  a  week  at  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive 
(http://www.mediainfo.com).  If  traditional  media  companies  expect  to 
compete  with  the  likes  of  Microsoft,  then  their  employees  had  best  spend 
some  time  on  the  Web  —  exploring  and  learning. 

Carl  Sullivan 
Editor 

carls@mediainfo.com 
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Some  papers  have  a  future 

Your  April  cover  story  asks,  “Do 
Newspapers  Have  a  Future  On  the  Net?,” 
and  to  me  the  answer  is  either  “maybe” 
or  “some  of  them.” 

What  is  not  addressed  is  the  uneven 
quality  of  newspaper  Web  sites 
accessed  via  the  E&P  online  listings 
(http;//www. media  info.com/emedia/). 

Better  than  a  couple  of  years  ago,  yes. 
(It  looked  like  newspapers  had  a  future 
on  the  Net.)  But  too  many  still  have 
exce.ss  background  garbage,  making 
non-contrasting  print  hard  to  read.  It 
takes  diligent  .searching,  .sometimes 
futile,  to  find  an  e-mail  addre.s.s  to  send 
queries  or  letters  to  the  editor.  Even 
then,  with  information  out  of  date,  the 
message  may  bounce. 

They  want  me  to  visit  without  allowing 
feedback  ...  and  I  should  waste  a  book¬ 
mark?  CNN.com  is  faster. 

Anne  Grimm-richardson 
anne@willapabay.org 
Tiptoe  Literary  Service 
Raymond,  Wash. 


Working  the  weekly  angle 

Your  article  “Weeklies  to  the  Web: 
Clusters  Are  the  Key”  (November  1998) 
focu.sed  on  using  multiple  weeklies  on  a 
site  to  keep  content  changing.  We’ve 
al.so  found  this  approach  works  well. 
In  the  past  year,  we’ve  created  a  Web 
site,  CopleyNet,  using  .stories  from  five 
of  our  weeklies  and  four  dailies  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

Plus,  we’ve  developed  other  effective 
ways  to  keep  content  fresh  and  encour¬ 
age  repeat  traffic. 

1.  Our  “Speak  Out”  .section  is  a  com¬ 
munity  forum  that  readers  constantly 
update  throughout  the  day  with  local 
i.s.sue.s  and  ideas.  It’s  one  of  the  top  10 
pages  on  our  site. 

2.  We’ve  created  community  resource 
sections  that  bring  people  back  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  becau.se  of  the  depth  of  con¬ 
tent.  For  instance,  “Report  Card  on 
Schools”  includes  state  demographic- 
information  on  students  and  test  scores. 
"City  Guides”  contain  consumer-oriented 
material  on  local  government  .services, 
parks,  and  other  opportunities. 

3.  We  link  to  other  sources,  such  as  the 
AP  wire,  to  add  additional  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  daily  basis. 

4.  Our  election  guide  updated  local 
campaign  results  for  the  weekly  markets 
virtually  every  five  minutes  on  election 
night.  For  several  days  after,  we  enjoyed 
about  30,000  new  visitors  to  our  site 
daily.  We  also  partnered  with  a  Chicago 
radio  station  to  offer  audio  clips  from 
local  candidates  on  election  night. 

Stephen  Sumner 
Steve.Sumner@CopleyPress.com 
New  Media  Manager 
CopleyNet 

Copley  Chicago  Newspapers 
Joliet,  III. 


Required  reading 

Your  article  “Do  New.spapers  Have  a 
Future  On  the  Net?”  will  be  required 
reading  for  everyone  on  the  interactive 
staff  in  Orlando.  1  am  al.so  distributing  it 
to  others  in  the  company.  I  think  author 
.Scott  Kirsner  captured  what  many  of  us 
in  interactive  newspapers  know,  but 
either  have  not  acted  on  aggressively 
enough  or  cannot  get  our  companies  to 
fully  appreciate. 

Mike  Bales 

mbales@sentinelinteractive.com 
General  Manager 
Orlando  Sentinel  Interactive 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Correction 

A  story  in  the  April  issue  incorrectly 
stated  the  annual  business  done  hy  the 
print  coupon  industry.  The  correct fipure 
is  SI. 4  hillion. 

E-mail  and  mail  welcome 

Mediainfo.com  welcomes  your  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions.  Plea.se  e-mail  to 
carls@mediainfo.com  or  mail  to: 

Editor 

mediainfo.com 
11  W.19th  St. 

10  th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10011-4234 
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We  salute  our  co-sponsors  -  some  of  the  most  well 
known  and  well  respected  media  assodations  from 
around  the  world. 

•American  Press  Institute 
•Assodation  of  Free  Community  Papers 
•Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Assodation 
•Free  Ad  Paper  International  Assodation 
•Ifra 

•Inter  American  Press  Association 
•Southern  Newspapers  Publishers  Assodation 
•Suburban  Newspapers  of  America 
•Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
•Texas  Press  Assodation 

For  their  support,  their  loyalty  and  for  all  that  they  do  on 
behalf  of  our  friends  in  common,  the  great  newspapers  of 
the  world. 

Big  or  small.  Daily  or  weekly.  Free  or  paid.  Conservative  or 
liberal.  Traditional  or  alternative.  And,  now,  of  course,  in 
print  and  online. 


The  professional  association  that  represents  your  best 
interests  will  once  again  be  your  standard  bearer  at 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company’s  Second  Annual  Online 
Classifieds  Industry  Symposium,  September  12-14  in 
Austin,  TX.  Shouldn’t  you  be  there,  too? 

You  never  know  what  you  are  going  to  learn  at  this 
Symposium!  You  never  know  who  you  are  going  to  see  - 
or  who  will  see  you.  (Can  you  really  risk  a  conspicuous 
absence?) 

If  you  were  at  last  year’s  Online  Classifieds  Symposium  - 
or  if  you  only  heard  about  it  -  we  promise  you  an  event 
that  will  be  even  better.  And  if  you  think  that  because  you 
were  in  St.  Louis,  that  you  can  skip  Ausrin,  think  again. 
That  is,  of  course,  unless  your  job,  your  classifieds 
department,  your  competitive  situation  -  and  you  do 
have  competition,  just  go  online  -  hasn’t  changed.  Need 
we  say  more? 


Register  NOW  at  the  Early  Bird  rate  of  just  $895! 

Online:  www.mediainfo.com  -  ’’Conferences”.  By  phone:  212-675-4380,  ext.  503. 


2Tid  Annual  Editor  &  Publisher 

ONLINE  CLASSIFIEDS  INDUSTRY  SYIVIPOSIDIVI 

September  12-14,  1999  •  Hyatt  Regency,  Austin,  Texas 


Microsoft  has  designs  on 
local  content  and  classifieds. 
Your  readers  are  at  stake. 


by  Martha  L  Stone 


^  York  C  it) 


Different  '^rpes  of  Violence 


Sidewalk^ 


fdewalk*  Boston 


You  worn  HfK)  a  Gap  jOjCsSESQl.  <nd  tMTi  port 
You  wM  And  rtr*  booto.  tnqj*  faMAora.  VMndsor  cnars 


■  n  the  competitive  world  of  the 

■  Internet,  enemies  change  as  quick- 

■  I  ly  as  they  did  in  George  Orwell’s 
.  famous  novel  1984.  It  was  just  two 
summers  ago  when  the  newspaper 
industry’s  animosity  toward  Microsoft 
reached  a  feverish  pitch.  The  software 
giant  was  wooing  automobile  and  real 
estate  advertisers  for  its  Web  properties, 
and  hiring  journalists  in  major  cities  for 
sidewalk.com,  which  it  promised  to  be  a 
nationwide  network  of  local  information. 

As  the  Redmond,  Wash.-based  enter¬ 
prise  later  pulled  back  and  laid  off  some 
of  those  editors,  online  newspaper 


executives  turned  their  mistrust  toward 
other  Web  giants:  America  Online, 
Yahoo!,  CitySearch-TicketMaster  Online 
—  basically  anyone  who’s  providing  local 
content  and/or  classifieds.  Bill  Gates  and 
his  empire  fell  off  the  competitive  radar 
screen  of  most  online  publishers. 

That’s  a  mistake,  analysts  say.  For  all 
its  failed  content  experiments  and 
anguished  days  in  court  facing  off  again.st 
U.S.  government  lawyers  and  their 
antitrust  charges,  Microsoft  hasn’t  been 
hiding  under  a  rock  for  the  last  two  years. 


In  fact,  it’s  learned  from  experience  and 
has  now  renewed  its  efforts  to  be  a  local 
force  —  in  both  classifieds  and  content. 

The  Microsoft  Network  has  been 
relaunched  (for  the  umpteenth  time)  as  a 
portal  for  the  company’s  many  different, 
and  much  stronger,  verticals.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into 
developing  and  marketing  CarPoint,  the 
auto  content  and  classifieds  site; 
HomeAdvisor,  the  real  estate  content  and 
classifieds  site;  Expedia,  the  travel  site; 
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CarPoint 


Expedia  Travel 


That  will  change  in  the  months  to 
come.  "We  will  pursue  Icxral  content,”  says 
Merrill  Brown,  editor  in  chief  of 
MSNBC.com  in  Redmond.  “That's  excit¬ 
ing.  The  most  profitable  area  Is  local.  Not 
to  capitalize  on  that  would  be  silly.” 

How  Microsoft  will  obtain  small-town 
news  remains  a  mystery,  but  the  company 
leaves  open  the  oppcrtTunity  for  partner¬ 
ship.  “I  would  love  to  work  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  one  area:  sports,”  says  James 
Kinsella,  general  manager  for  MSNBC  in 
Redmond.  If  a  news  provider  could  pro¬ 
vide  Icxal  prep  sports  statistics  in  the  top 
75  markets,  it  could  be  a  profitable  venture 


Ix'en  spreading.  In  terms  of  competition, 
audience  measurement  numbers  recently- 
released  show  that  newspapers  are  actu¬ 
ally  beating  Micro.soft  in  .some  local  mar¬ 
kets.  (See  how  local  news  sites  stack  up 
again-st  Micro.soft  on  page  14.) 

This  success  is  a  testament  to  the 
power  of  kxal  content.  Local  news  sites 
such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  Internet 
Edition  and  washingtonpo.st.com  are 
drawing  more  traffic  in  their  areas  than 
MSNBC.com,  which  has  a  national  and 
internaticrnal  focus. 


Sidewalk,  the  arts  and  entertainment  list¬ 
ings.  Yellow  Pages,  and  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  guide;  MSNBC.com,  the  online  news 
site;  and  Slate,  the  culture  and  commen¬ 
tary  e-zine;  among  many  others. 

Where  dtxs  this  leave  the  newspaper 
indu.stry  and  the  online  news  business  as 
we  approach  the  new  millennium? 
Publishers  agree  that  Microsoft  remains  a 
formidable  competitor,  although  aimors 
about  content  partnerships  between 
laiy^e  newspapers  and  the  company  have 


m 
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for  both  parties, 
Kinsella  believes.  “If 
we  could  do  that,  it 
could  lx?  very  pow¬ 
erful,”  he  .says. 

While  many 
news  execs  are 
worried  about  big, 
bad  Microsoft’s 
threat  to  classifieds 
and  other  forms  of 
advertising.  Brown 
makes  clear  that 
news  is  an  important  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  overall  strategy.  “The  collective 

mantra  is  to  do  all  we  can  as  a  team  to 

ensure  Microsoft’s  competitiveness  in  the 
portal  area,”  Brown  explains.  “(Microsoft 
executive.s)  believe  ...  that  news  is  a 
killer  app  and  is  vital  to  winning.” 

Microsoft’s  most  critical  challenge. 

Brown  says,  is  the  difficult  task  of  wcx)ing 
adverti-sers  from  the  e.stablished  media, 
such  as  its  fiercest  competitor,  CNN,  and 
newspapers  acro.ss  the  country'.  “It’s  about 
relationships;  it’s  alx)ut  regional  offices,” 
Brown  says.  "That’s  hard  to  establish.”  On 
that  score,  Kiasella  was  recently  handed 
the  reins  to  improve  MSNBC's  advertising 
lx)ttom  line. 

“They  are  attacking  the  underpinnings 
of  the  traditional  media  companies,”  says 
Dave  Morgan,  president  of  the  Real 
Media  advertising  network  ba.sed  in  New 
York.  “Rather  than  attacking  media  on 
the  editorial  front,  they  are  attacking  the 
financial  supports  that  prop  up  media 
companies  —  advertising.”  Beyond  ads, 
Micro.soft  aims  to  be  a  vanquisher  in  e- 
commerce,  a  Web  feature  that  Web  news 
sites  have  yet  to  fully  embrace. 

‘  Microsoft  is  determined  to  lx?  No.  1 
in  every  market  in  which  it  competes, 
and  usually  achieves  that  goal,”  says 
Chris  Feola,  former  director  of  The 


Media  Center  at  the  American  Press 
Institute  in  Reston,  Va.,  and  a  newly 
hired  senior  editor  for  Belo  Online  Inc. 
in  Dallas.  The  company’s  drive  to  be  on 
top  is  what  makes  many  news  organiza¬ 
tions  hesitant  to  consider  partnerships 
or  even  to  purchase  software,  which 
Microsoft  obviously  would  like  online 
news  sites  to  utilize.  Some  online  news 
executives,  like  Rolx*rt  Ingle,  former 
CEO  of  Knight  Ridder  New  Media,  have 
publicly  encouraged  the  news  indu.stry 
to  work  with  Microsoft’s  technology 
competitors.  Still,  many  online  newspa¬ 
pers  pay  for  Microsoft  software,  includ¬ 
ing  Office,  Frontpage,  and  BackOffice. 

Significant  content  deals  are  still  just 
noise,  although  USA  TcxJay  Online  gets 
more  than  2  million  subscribers  for  its 
Hotmail  daily  newsletter.  Hotmail  is 
Micro.soft’s  free  e-mail  .service.  Lorraine 
Cichowski,  general  manager  of  the  Web 
site,  declines  to  di.scu.ss  her  company’s 
relationship  with  Micro.soft,  or  her  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  company’s  threat  to  the 
news  indu.stry.  “It’s  ju.st  not  gtxxl  busi¬ 
ness  for  me  to  di.scu.ss  Microsoft  for 
publication,”  she  .says.  “We’ve  done 
business  with  them  in  the  past.  We  do 
business  with  them  now.  No  doubt 
we  ll  do  more  busine.ss  in  the  future.” 

Rich  Meislin,  editor  in  chief  of  The 
New  York  Times  Electronic  Media  Co., 
also  declines  to  comment  on  Micro,soft’s 
impact  on  the  online  news  indu.stry. 

“We  are  lcx)king  at  them  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  partner/ potential  competitor  that  we 
might  compete  with  or  partner  with  or 
both,”  .says  Rich  Gordon,  director  of 
new  media  for  The  Miami  Herald's  her- 
ald.com.  “While  they  are  a  potentially 
formidable  competitor,  they  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  that  they  can  take 
over  the  world.” 

Gordon  .says  he  has  had  .several  con¬ 
versations  with  Microsoft 
officials  about  links 
Ixftween  Micro,soft’s  sites 
and  the  Heralds  Spanish- 
language  content  from  El 
Nuevo  Herald  Digital. 

Gordon  says  he  is 
intere.sted  in  partnering 
with  “anyone,”  keeping  in 
mind  that  existing  partner¬ 
ships  would  not  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  .such  as  cars  (the 
Herald  works  with 
Clas.sifit'd  \i*ntures’  cars.cxxn) 
and  home's  (Cla.s.sified 
Ventures’  newhomenet 
work.ctxn)  cia.ssifieds  and 


Merrill  Brown,  editor  in  chief  of  MSNBC  in  Redmond,  Wash., 
says  the  company  plans  to  focus  on  local  news. 


Steve  Yelvington 


content  sites  because  they  already  have 
allegiances  in  those  verticals. 

With  Micro.soft’s  monopolistic  ten¬ 
dencies  no  trade  secret,  few  traditional 
publishers  have  taken  the  initiative 
to  partner  with  Microsoft.  But  indu.stry 
analy.sts  insist  it  may  be  in  publishers’ 
be.st  interest  to  explore  synergies  with 
Microsoft.  “If  I  were  a  publisher,  espe¬ 
cially  online,  I  would  think  of  Microsoft 
as  a  friend,  not  foe,”  advi.ses  Fred 
Moody,  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 

(a  buggy  relationship 

Microsoft  has  put  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  most  industries  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  newspaper  business  includ¬ 
ed.  The  tension  between  news  compa¬ 
nies  and  Microsoft  heated  up  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  as  it  Ixicame  apparent  the  soft¬ 
ware  giant  wanted  to  do  more  on  the 
Web  than  ju.st  .sell  .software.  Consider  this 
December  1996  internal  Microsoft 
memo: 

We  are  challenging  old  and  estab¬ 
lished  businesses  like  newspapers, 
travel  agencies,  automohile  dealers, 
entertainment  guides,  tratvl  guides. 
Yellow  Page  directories,  magazines, 
and  over  time  many  other  areas  .  .  . 
We  must  devise  ways  of  working  with 
them  or  winning  away  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  revenue  streams  .  .  .  We 
must  be  aggressive. 

A  year  later,  Micro.soft  chairman  Bill 
Gates  received  a  frosty  reception  from 
the  Newspaper  As.stxiation  of  America 
Publishers  Convention  in  Chicago, 
despite  his  Ixst  efforts  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand.  “Don't  think  of  Micro.soft 
as  a  primary  competitor  here,”  he  said. 
“We’re  not  doing  local  news.  We’re  not 
doing  classified.”  This  prompted  skepti¬ 
cal  publishers  to  accu.se  Gates  of  Ixing 
disingenuous  about  the  company’s  long¬ 
term  online  publishing  goals. 

Gates  hinrself  has  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  over  the  years  by  espousing  a  paper- 
le.ss  sexiety.  In  a  February  speech  to  the 
World  Economic  Forum  in  Davos, 
Switzerland,  he  predicted  the  demise  of 
newspapers  in  favor  of  “the  tablet,”  a 
wirele.s.s,  high-speed  electronic  newspa¬ 
per  that  will  weigh  le.ss  than  a  pound. 
Development  of  the  device  could  (XTCur 
within  a  year.  Gates  .said.  It  .should  be 
noted  that  the  newspaper  indu.stry  has 
supported  development  of  such  a  device 
for  years.  Still,  when  Gates  makes  such  a 
.statement,  it  gets  attention. 
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Weekly  and  author  of  /  Sing  the  Body 
Electronic:  A  Year  With  Microsoft  On  the 
Multimedia  Frontier.  “Any  time 
Microsoft  starts  to  adventure  with  anoth¬ 
er  experiment  like  publishing,  it’s 
because  they  are  looking  for  new 
growth  opportunities  for  publishers.” 

For  those  from  smaller,  secondary 
markets  not  yet  invaded  by  nontradition- 
al  competitors  like  Microsoft,  trepidation 
with  a  touch  of  competitive  spirit  is  the 
norm.  “Anytime  .somebtxly  is  knocking 
on  your  adverti.ser’s  door,  we  need  to  be 
concerned,”  says  Ken  Riddick,  chief  of 
Fresnobee.cxtm  in  California.  “I  believe 
we  are  going  to  have  the  upper  hand 
lx?cau.se  we  have  the  content  and  the 
relationships  with  advertisers.” 

Meli.s.sa  Labayog,  content  developer 
for  Fresnobee.com,  says  newspapers 
need  to  protect  their  intellectual  proper¬ 
ty  as  much  as  their  advertising  base. 
Competitors  like  Micro.soft,  America 
Online,  CompuServe,  and  others  will 
pay  newspaper  reporters  high  rates  to 
write  alx)ut  i.ssues  they  may  already 
write  about  for  the  newspaper. 
Sometimes  the  reporters  will  u.se  p.seu- 
donyms,  she  .says. 

“Microsoft  can’t  touch  us  if  we  protect 
our  intellectual  property,”  Labayog 
believes.  "That  means  making  sure 
reporting  staffs  don't  write  for  competing 
Web  sites.  We  spend  a  lot  of  time  train¬ 
ing  people.  (Newspapers)  have  to 
understand  (Micro.soft  and  Web-based 
companies)  are  our  competitors,  and 
they  are  hurting  the  bottom  line.” 

While  new.spaper  editors  continue  to 
refH)rt  defections  to  the  higher-paying 
Micrcxsoft,  the  pace  has  slowed  down 
from  a  few  years  ago,  when  Ingle,  now 
CEO  of  Knight  Kidder  NewVentures, 
publicly  cha.sti.sed  Gates  h)r  .stealing 
srmie  of  the  indu.stry’s  best  talent. 

"They  don’t  want,  or  need,  reporters," 
.says  Real  Media’s  Morgan.  “All  they  want 
are  people  that  are  gcxxl  at  organizing 
information,  and  people  that  can  sell 
advertising.  For  tho.se  who  they  want, 
they  will  happily  outpay  newspapers. 
New.spaper  people  who  have  gone  to 
MS  have  given  mixed  reviews.  Many  edi¬ 
torial  folks  have  complained  that  there  is 
not  an  editorial  news  culture.  Many 
advertising  folks  are  not  happy  that  it  is 
a  ‘perform,  or  leave’  culture.  However, 
tho.se  who  are  still  there  are  happy  and 
getting  rich.” 

Meanwhile,  .several  industry  leaders  are 
vcxal  alx)ut  their  respect  for  the  way 
MicTtxsoft  continually  improves  its  .software 


and  publishing  prcxlucts.  “If  you  set 
aside  all  of  the  practices  that  raise 
antitrust  issues,  what’s  left  is  a  passion 
for  continuous  improvement,  backed  by 
continuous  investment,”  says  Steve 
Yelvington,  the  editor  of  startribune.com 
in  Minneapolis,  who  will  soon  become 
executive  editor  of  Cox  Interactive 
Media  in  Atlanta.  “Microsoft  is  willing  to 
make  lots  of  mistakes,  false  starts,  poor 
investments,  and  bad  decisions  because 
it  believes  the  right  combination  is  out 
there  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  an 
aggressive  explorer.  That’s  a  leap  of 


News... 

vMicrosQft  style 


It’s  a  new.sroom 
that  never  sleeps. 
liecau.se  30%  of 
MSNBC.com’s  traf¬ 
fic  Ls  from  outside 
the  United  States, 
news  Ls  corxstantly 
updatcxl.  The  news 
site  Ls  the  mtjst  trafficked  in  the  world, 
according  to  Media  Metrix  in  New  York, 
and  the  size  of  its  cxlitorial  .staff  of  200 
is  neck  and  neck  for  No.  1  with  its  top  com¬ 
petitor,  CNN.com. 

MSNBC.com  is  a  diversified  news 
machine,  with  feeds  from  broadcast  and 
cable  TV,  and  partnerships  with  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  The  Sporting  Netvs, 
ZDNet.com,  and  others.  It  features  per- 
.sonalized  front  pages,  tickers  for  sports 
.scores,  .stcxk  prices,  and  top  headlines; 
and  a  personalized  news  alert  icon  in  the 
itser’s  taskbar. 

The  obvious  difference  between 
MSNBC.com  and  many  new.spaper  com¬ 
pany  Web  sites  is  that  MSNBC  strives  to 
integrate  multimedia.  With  Micro.soft  as 
its  technology  partner,  the  software  giant 
is  developing  products  to  leverage 
Micrtxsoft’s  WebTV,  MSNBC’s  cable  con¬ 
nection,  NBC’s  video  library,  and 
Windows  operating  .sy.stem. 

”We  are  very  graphic-oriented,  very 
TV-oriented.  We  certainly  don’t  lcx)k  like 
a  new.spaper  site,”  says  Lynn  Povich, 
managing  editor  of  MSNBC  in  Secaucus, 
N.J.  “We  know  people  like  to  be  interac¬ 
tive  and  use  the  mou.se  and  be  close  to 
the  .screen.” 

Povich  is  in  chaige  of  ccxxdinating  cable 
and  online  content  and  leveraging  the 


faith,  and  it’s  probably  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  cultural  difference  (between  new.s- 
papers  and  companies  like  Microsoft].” 

Moody,  the  journalist  who  spent  two 
years  at  Microsoft  headquarters 
researching  his  book  about  its  culture, 
thinks  the  software  maker’s  aim  is  not 
to  put  newspapers  out  of  busine.ss,  but 
to  expand  the  mindset  of  the  mas.ses 
about  the  power  of  computers,  w  ith  the 
ultimate  goal  of  selling  more  Windows 
.software.  He  says  that  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  inve.sted  in 
Microsoft’s  publishing  units  —  and  its 


online  medium  to  its  fullest.  u.sing  nonlinear 
.storytelling  techniques  and  multimedia. 

With  eyes  on  the  future,  the  news  site 
is  developing  Interactive  Television,  or  I- 
TV,  in  which  viewers  can  watch  MSNBC 
cable’s  Brian  Williams  explain  the  news 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
computer  .screen,  w  hile  related  interna¬ 
tional,  national,  and/or  kxal  links  adorn 
the  perimeter  of  the  cable  feed. 

’Controlling  one  medium  is  yester¬ 
day's  news,”  .says  James  Kinsella,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  MSNBC  in  Redmond, 
Wash.  "The  future  is  influencing  the  two 
media:  TV  and  interactive." 

During  November’s  election,  MSNBC 
te.sted  the  technology  by  providing  links 
to  national,  state,  and  kxal  election 
reporting  sites,  as  well  as  popular  MSNBC 
sites  like  news,  weather,  and  sports.  One 
person  was  a.ssigned  to  test  the  technolo¬ 
gy  with  appropriate  daily  .stories. 

Meanwhile,  Kin.sella  has  a  me.ssage 
for  newspaper  companies,  “Two  things  1 
would  .say  are:  ftxiis  kxal.  And  you 
have  completely  underestimated  the 
complexity  of  technology." 

Kin.sella  is  partly  referring  to  the  lack 
of  innovation  that  newspapers  have 
used  in  technology,  including  the  u.se  of 
databases  to  automate  tasks. 

The  MSNBC  .studkxs  in  Secaucus,  NJ.  (a 
stunning  warehou.se  conversion  that 
reportedly  co.st  $500  million),  is  home  to 
cable  and  Internet  operations,  while  its 
MicTosoft  RedWe.st  campus  in  Redmond, 
Wash,,  serves  as  interactive  news’  home 
ba.se  and  its  executive.s’  .stomping  grounds. 

Merrill  Brown,  MSNBC.com’s  editor  in 
chief  in  Redmond,  .says  that  while  they 
don’t  expect  profitability  until  the  end  of 
2001,  they  are  ahead  of  schedule  with 
advertising  and  other  revenues,  as  well 
as  traffic,  now  at  8  million  monthly  u.sers. 
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losses  of  an  estimated  $100  million  a 
year  —  is  because  Microsoft  wants  to 
see  as  many  computers  as  possible  host¬ 
ing  its  operating  system  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  purpose. 

“Gates  is  trying  to  get  users  to  migrate 
from  old  media  to  computers,”  Moody 
says.  “He  just  wants  them  to  buy  a  com¬ 
puter  with  the  Windows  operating  sys¬ 
tem  on  it.”  M(X)dy  adds  that  the  number 
of  competitors  doesn’t  faze  Gates  in 
terms  of  his  .strategy.  “The  more  publish¬ 
ers  there  are,  the  more  computers  there 
are  to  sell.” 

More  than  software  sales  are  at  stake, 
however.  As  the  $300-billion  Microsoft 
empire  grows  and  owns  80%  to  90%  of 
the  software  market,  it  encroaches  on 
the  lifeblood  of  the  $54-billion  new.spa- 
per  industry:  content  and  advertising. 
Classified  advertising  —  accounting  for 
40%  of  the  $43  9  billion  spent  annually 
on  newspaper  advertising  —  is  seeing  a 
shift  to  the  Web,  and  the  cash  is  flowing 
into  the  pockets  of  nontraditional  com¬ 
petitors  like  Microsoft. 

As  the  head  of  an  advertising  net¬ 
work  representing  over  500  papers.  Real 
Media’s  Morgan  has  heard  alot  from  the 
newspaper  industry  about  Microsoft  and 
its  leader. 

“I  li.stened  to  (Gates)  in  Chicago  at 
(Newspaper  AsscK'iation  of  America)  in 
1997  w'hen  others  thought  that  he  was 
attacking  them,  and  I  read  almost  all  of 
his  .spHJeches,”  Morgan  says.  “All  he  said 
was  that  newspapers  were  not  going 
away,  that  newspapers  that  were  afraid 
to  both  cooperate  and  compete  with  him 
in  the  future  were  foolish  and  short¬ 
sighted,  and  that  newspapers  had  a 
tremendous  future  if  they  .stopped  wor¬ 
rying  about  what  they  were  losing  with 
the  advent  of  new  technology  and  start¬ 
ed  thinking  alxmt  how  they  were  going 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

“I  would  tell  (Gates)  to  keep  on 
pushing.  The  competition  is  gcx)d.  In  the 
end,  when  it  comes  to  the  prospects  for 
the  newspaper  indu.stry  in  a  digital 
future,  I  echo  Billy  Morris’  comments 
during  the  passing  of  the  gavel  at  the 
close  of  the  NAA  convention  in  .San 
Diego  (in  April):  I  Ix^lieve  that  the  glass 
is  half  full.’” 


Contributing  editor  Martha  L  Stone 
(martstone@aol.com)  is  a  new  media  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Roosefeit  IJnwersity  in  Chicago 
and  principal  of  Advanced  Interactive 
Media  Group. 


(vertical  power) 

Microsoft  refocuses  on 
the  network  approach 

The  Microsoft  Network  (MSN),  a  series 
of  publishing-realm  sites  owned  by 
the  software  behemoth,  has  changed  its 
chameleon  colors  many  times  since  its 
1995  genesis. 

Once  an  Internet  Service  Provider 
(ISP),  MSN  added  entertainment  and 
media  content  in  1996  and  97.  This  year, 
MSN  became  a  portal  with  Internet 
access  and  content  channels. 

Among  the  vertical  content  sites  that 
spoke  out  from  the  MSN  wheel  are 
MSNBC,  Slate,  MoneyCentral,  Expedia, 
CarPoint,  HomeAdvisor,  Sidewalk, 
Computing  Central,  MSN  Gaming  Zone, 
MSN  Shopping,  and  Hotmail. 

Many  of  the  verticals  feature  com¬ 
merce  and  content  that  drive  traffic  back 
and  forth.  For  example,  CarPoint  and 
HomeAdvisor  drive  traffic  to 
MoneyCentral  for  consumer  financing. 
MSNBC  and  Sidewalk  drive  traffic  to 
Hotmail.  Expedia  drives  traffic  to 
Sidewalk  for  dining-out  guides.  CarPoint 
drives  traffic  to  MSN  Shopping  for  auto 
accessories. 

Some  of  the  verticals,  including 
MSNBC.com,  CarPoint,  HomeAdvisor, 
and  Sidewalk,  direaly  comp)ete  with 
newspapers  for  traffic  and  advertising 
dollars.  Sites  like  Hotmail  are  partners 
with  at  least  one  online  newspaper, 
USAToday  Online. 

MSN’s  network  ftxus,  implemented 
in  March,  has  dramatically  increased  traf¬ 
fic  to  each  site,  by  between  25%  and 
40%,  and  its  ranking  among  all  netw  orks 
has  reached  No.  2,  behind  only  America 
Online  sites,  according  to  Media  Metrix’s 
March  statistics.  For  example,  MSN 
bumped  Sidewalk’s  traffic  up  170%  from 
January  to  March. 

To  back  up  the  network  strategy, 
Microsoft  launched  an  $18.5  million  mar¬ 
keting  campaign  in  February.  Some  60% 
to  70%  of  MSN’s  revenue  comes  from 
advertising,  sponsorships,  di.stribution 
deals,  affiliate  referrals,  and  advertorial 
content  placement.  The  rest  comes  from 
tran.sactions  for  airlines  ticketing  and 
MSN  shopping,  and  LinkExchange  ban¬ 
ner  network  placements  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  premium  content  on  Slate. 

Although  MSN  executives  decline  to 
divulge  total  revenues  for  the  network,  or 
when  they  project  it  will  become  prof¬ 
itable,  they  offer  examples  of  some  recent 
deals,  including  a  $90-miilion,  five-year 


arrangement  with  First  USA  credit  cards 
for  an  advertising  campaign;  $60  million 
from  Snap,  Lycos,  Infoseek,  and  AltaVista 
for  an  MSN  .search  rotation  campaign;  and 
$7.5  million  from  John  Hancock  insur¬ 
ance  for  an  MSN  portal  sponsorship. 

C  CarPo1nt.com  } 

In  the  competitive  world  of  auto  classi¬ 
fieds,  CarPoint.com  of  late  has  been 
the  driving  force. 

CarPoint  was  the  most-visited  online 
car-buying  Web  site  for  three  con.secu- 
tive  months  ending  March  31,  according 
to  Media  Metrix,  handily  beating  media- 
backed  cars. com  and  AutoConnect.com. 

CarPoint  reports  a  13%  increase  in 
customer  leads  to  its  memlxjr  dealers 
during  this  period,  moving  from  110,000 
to  125,000  a  month.  To  accommodate 
this  increa.se,  CarPoint  expanded  its 
dealer  base  by  25%,  from  2,000  dealers 
to  2,500. 

"Microsoft  is  moving  smartly  into 
autos  and  real  estate,  to  name  just  two,” 
says  Chris  Feola,  former  director  of  The 
Media  Center  at  the  American  Press 
Institute.  “This  is  only  a  problem  if  you 
have  some  interest  in  those  markets. 
Traditional  media  companies  can  claim 
their  own  share  by  defining  their  core 
competencies  and  then  leveraging.  A 
gtxxJ  example  of  how  to  do  it  right  is  the 
new  campaign  by  The  New  York  Times. 
They  know  their  readers;  they  can  deliv¬ 
er  any  demographic  you  want,  and  .show 
results.  That  delivers  adverti.sers.” 

Bill  Furlong,  chief  of  MSN’s  e-com- 
merce  services,  including  CarPoint, 
Expedia,  and  HomeAdvi.sor,  .says  that 
before  launching  the  .services,  MSN  did 
a  survey  of  consumers  to  gauge  their 
intere.st.  According  to  Furlong,  “65% 
said  they  were  intimidated  by  the  car¬ 
buying  prcxess.  That  was  the  nut  that 
got  us  going.” 

The  statistics  Ixlow  indicate  reach,  or 
the  percentage  of  the  total  Internet  pop¬ 
ulation  that  visited  each  site  during  each 
month: 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

CarPoint 

2.4 

1.7 

2.1 

Autoweb.com 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

cars. com 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

Autobytel.com 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

Auto  Connect 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

(Cox) 
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Sidewalk^ 

(  Sidewalk  ) 

Sidewalk,  the  No.  2-rated  city  guide 
behind  Infospace.com,  has  staffed 
offices  in  11  markets,  but  serves  73. 
InfoSpace  ranks  as  the  No.  20  top  Web 
site  with  7.6  million  unique  visitors  in 
March,  while  Sidewalk  ranked  No.  40 
with  4  million  unique  visitors  during  the 
same  month.  DigitalCity.com  lagged  at 
No.  47,  with  3.8  million  unique  visitors, 
according  to  Media  MetrLx. 

Kevin  Wueste,  general  manager  for 
Sidewalk,  says  the  sites  sold  $30  million 
in  advertising  in  1998.  He  says  its 
October  1998  transformation  from  an 
arts  and  entertainment  city  site  exclu¬ 
sively  to  an  A&E  guide,  consumer  guide, 
and  Yellow  Pages  site,  has  been  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success. 

As  for  future  grotvih,  Wueste  says 
they  will  focus  on  making  consumer 
decisions  easier,  by  creating  opt-in  e- 
mail  newsletters  around  typical  buying 
decisions,  like  finding  a  good  lawyer, 
for  example. 

“We’ve  really  shifted  in  a  big  way  in 
our  goals  to  help  consumers,”  Wueste 
says.  "We  want  to  help  them  find  where 
to  spend  their  hard-earned  money.” 


Glicrosoft  the  teacheiD 

What  the  news  biz  can  learn 
from  Gates 

There’s  a  common  notion  about 
Micrcxsoft  Corp.’s  competitive  strategy. 
While  the  first  \  ersion  of  a  Microsoft  prod¬ 
uct  rollout  is  rife  with  bugs,  the  third  or 
founh  or  fifth  is  a  vast  improvement,  and 
lx?fore  long  it’s  on  everyone’s  desktop. 

The  Microsoft  culture  is  driven  by 
customer  service  —  a  parade  of  “listen¬ 
ing  posts”  including  focus  groups,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  consumer  usability  testing  and 
user  feedback  that  is  painstakingly  eval¬ 
uated,  which  leads  to  improvements 
Ix'ing  implemented  in  its  operating  sys¬ 
tem  .software,  application  software,  and 


publishing  operations.  For  example, 
about  700,000  techies  worldwide  will 
beta  te.st  and  evaluate  Windows  2000 
before  it  is  improved  and  released. 

While  many  new  media  insiders  have 
a  fundamental  disdain  for  the  computer 
giant,  they  say  the  formula  works:  Most 
of  Microsoft’s  online  publishing  units  are 
No.  1  or  No.  2  in  their  national  vertical 
categories.  “Here’s  the  Microsoft  pat¬ 
tern,”  says  Steve  Yelvington,  editor  of 
Minneapolis’  .startribune.com,  who 
becomes  executive  editor  of  Cox 
Interactive  Media  in  Atlanta  next  month. 
"Version  1  .stinks  badly,”  he  explains. 
“Version  2  stinks  a  little  bit  less.  Version 
3  is  usable  and  competitive,  but  riddled 
with  serious  problems.  Version  4  .still  has 
problems,  but  it’s  better  than  most  of  the 
competition.  With  .Microsoft’s  distribu¬ 
tion  muscle  behind  it,  that  version  cru.sh- 
es  the  opposition  and  the  game  is  pretty 
much  over.” 

Industry  analysts  point  out  that 
beyond  distribution  and  marketing  mus¬ 
cle,  Microsoft  is  more  nimble  because  it 
has  fewer  layers  of  management  to 
answer  to  and  legacy  busine.s.se.s  to  fac¬ 
tor  in.  “(Micro.soft)  is  not  held  back  by 
legacy  demands  (like)  cannibalizing 
print  revenue  or  competing  with  Icxal 
dealers,  and  this  gives  them  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  to  do  a  better  job  serv  ing  consumers,” 
says  Dave  Morgan,  president  of  Real 
Media  in  New  York  City. 

Eric  Meyer,  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign, 
has  one  simple  message  to  traditional 
media:  Do  what  you  do  be.st,  and  don’t 
compete  in  markets  where  you  can’t  win. 

(Microsoft’s)  impact  on  traditional  media 
companies  is  perverse,”  he  .says.  “Rather 
than  playing  their  own  game,  (traditional 
media)  try  to  play  the  software  develop¬ 
ers’  game  and,  as  a  result,  end  up  work¬ 
ing  outside  their  specialty,  creating  pnxl- 
ucts  that  are  inferior  in  that  niche  while 
ignoring  the  mass  audience  that  they  are 
best  equipped  to  serve.  The  lack  of 
vision  and  confidence  of  the  news  indu.s- 
try  is  at  times  staggering  to  behold.  And 
no  one  seems  to  .see  the  signs  of  dis.sat- 
isfaction  among  the  audience.” 

Insiders  suggest  Micro.soft’s  mcxlus 
operandi  works,  an  avenue  that  news 
executives  should  consider.  “The  MS  way 
is  to  a.ssume  that  if  no  one  came,  it  was 
not  gcxxl,”  Morgan  says.  “If  it  is  valuable 
and  useful,  consumers  will  use  it. 


(Consumers)  are  the  ultimate  arbiters  of 
value.  In  the  end,  (Microsoft’s)  culture  is 
driven  by  people  who  are  smart,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  willing  to  take  chances.  That  is 
a  mind.set  that  is  lacking  in  the  tradition¬ 
al  media  business.” 

.Many  new  media  insiders  are  vocal 
about  newspaper  management  “not  get¬ 
ting  it”  about  expanding  and  improving 
their  prcxlucts  online.  “Newspaper  exec¬ 
utives  need  enough  faith  in  new  media 
to  inve.st  heavily  through  four  major  ver¬ 
sions,”  Yelvington  says.  “They  also  need 
to  abandon  the  arrogance  that  comes 
from  old-media  succe.ss  —  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  wonderfully  successful  enter- 
pri.ses  —  and  overcome  a  culture  of  cau¬ 
tion  and  defensiveness.  They  need  to 
learn  to  take  risks,  make  errors,  and 
change  their  plans  on  the  fly.” 

Chris  Feola,  the  former  director  of 
The  Media  Center  at  the  American  Press 
In.stitute  in  Reston,  Va.,  who  becomes  a 
new'  senior  editor  at  Belo  Online  in 
Dallas  in  June,  thinks  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  need  to  weave  Micro.soft  business 
principles  into  their  strategies. 
“Ironically,  Microsoft’s  greate.st  strengths 
are  values  rarely  if  ever  as.sociated  with 
the  Redmond  giant:  patience, 

endurance,  and  humility,”  he  says. 
“Patience  and  endurance,  because 
Micro-soft  is  willing  to  try  and  try  and  try 
again  until  it  gets  .something  right.  It  is 
fashionable  now  to  talk  of  Windows  as  a 
monopoly.  Yet  it  was  not  Windows  1 
that  became  so  successful,  or  Windows 
2,  or  Windows  286,  or  Windows  386. 
The  breakthrough  for  Microsoft  was 
Windows  3.0,  which  was  actually  the 
fifth  version  of  the  software  —  sixth,  if 
you  count  the  Micro.soft/IBM  introduc¬ 
tion  of  OS/2.  Newspaper  companies 
need  to  learn  to  be  that  patient  and  per- 
.si.stent  in  conquering  new  markets.” 

But  Yelvington  .says  new,spaper  execu¬ 
tives  ought  not  .stop  at  being  patient  and 
persistent.  He  .sugge.st.s  .some  or  all  news 
executives  are  mLssing  the  Internet  gambit. 

“Microsoft’s  sites  don’t  have  to  be  the 
be.st,”  he  .says.  “Micro.soft  is  a  tremendous 
threat  becau:«  it  understands  Metcalfe’s 
Law  —  the  value  of  a  network  —  and 
mo.st  newspaper  executives  have  never 
even  heard  of  it.  It’s  connected  the  users 
of  Hotmail  with  the  users  of  MSN, 
Expedia,  Carpoint.  It’s  not  about  being  a 
portal  or  a  de.stination.  It’s  about  connec¬ 
tivity.  The  network  is  the  important  thing.” 
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(  Microsoft  vs.  Local  players  ) 


ediainfo.com  asked 
Media  Metrix  to  rank  the 
top  audience  draws  in 
major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1999.  For  each  city,  news  sites  are  list¬ 
ed  in  bold,  with  local  guides  provided  in 
italics.  In  some  cases,  sites  owned  by 
news  companies  (like  AccessAtlanta.com 
and  Boston.com)  are  both  news  sites 
and  local  guides. 

Atlanta 


Web  site 

Reach 

AccessAtlanta.com 

22.3% 

CNN  Networks* 

10.5 

CNN.com 

8.1 

MSNBC.com 

6.1 

ABCNews.com* 

4.8 

USAToday.com 

4.8 

washing;tonpost.com 

4.4 

Infospace.com 

12.4 

DigitalCity.com 

10.5 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

6.3 

CitySearch-TicketMaster 

*  5.9 

Boston 

Web  site 

Reach 

Boston.com 

16.3% 

CNN  Networks* 

13.1 

CNN.com 

8.8 

MSNBC.com 

8.1 

ABCNews.com* 

6.5 

USAToday.com 

5.9 

Infospace.com 

12.7 

DigitalCity.com 

10.0 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

8.5 

CitySearch-TicketMaster* 

4.9 

ZIP2.com 

4.9 

Chicago 

Web  site 

Reach 

Chicr^otribune.com 

11.3% 

CNN  Networks* 

9.4 

MSNBC.com 

8.0 

CNN.com 

7.0 

Tribune.com 

7.0 

SunTimes.com 

4.8 

ABCNews.com* 

4.6 

lnfospace.com 

10.9 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

8.7 

DigitalCity.  com 

7.0 

CitySearch-TicketMaster 

6.4 

Dallas/Ft.  Worth 


Web  site 

Reach 

CNN  Networks* 

13.7% 

MSNBC.com 

13.2 

CNN.com 

11.7 

Star-Telegram.com 

8.7 

DallasNews.com 

8.0 

USAToday.com 

4.9 

ABCNews.com* 

4.5 

lnfospace.com 

16.0 

DigitalCity.  com 

10.8 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

7.1 

CitySearch-TicketMaster* 

5.1 

Los  Angeles 


Web  site 

Reach 

CNN  Networks* 

10.4% 

MSNBC.com 

9.3 

LATimes.com* 

8.8 

CNN.com 

8.3 

ABCNews.com* 

5.2 

InfoSpace,  com 

12.6 

DigitalCity.com 

12.2 

CitySearch-TicketMaster 

*5.4 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

5.4 

New  York  City 


Web  site 

Reach 

CNN  Networks* 

iO.9% 

MSNBC.com 

9.5 

NYTimes.com 

9.1 

CNN.com 

7.7 

hy.com 

5.3 

ABCNews.com* 

5.1 

USAToday.com 

4.4 

InfoSpace,  com 

13.1 

DigitalCity.  com 

8.5 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

8.7 

CitySearch-TicketMaster 

*6.1 

Philadelphia 


Web  site 

Reach 

CNN  Networks* 

10.9% 

Knigbt  Bidder* 

12.2 

Pbilly.com 

10.0 

MSNBC.com 

10.3 

CNN  Networks* 

8.7 

CNN.com 

6.1 

ABCNews.com* 

5.6 

USAToday.com 

4.3 

lnfospace.com 

10.5 

DigitalCity.com  7.2 

Sidewalk  Sites*  5.2 

CitySearch-TicketMaster*  4.9 


Seattle  -  Tacoma 


Web  site 

Reach 

MSNBC.COM 

12.4% 

SeattleTimes.com 

9.2 

CNN  Networks* 

9.1 

CNN.com 

lA 

ABCNews.com* 

4.1 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

12.6 

lnfospace.com 

12.4 

DigitalCity.  com 

6.0 

CitySearch-TicketMaster*  4. 1 

Washington, 

D.C. 

Web  site 

Reach 

wasbingtonpost.com 

29.3% 

MSNBC.com 

16.4 

CNN  Networks* 

15.2 

CNN.com 

11.9 

ABCNews.com* 

7.6 

USAToday.com 

5.4 

NYTimes.com 

4.9 

lnfospace.com 

17.6 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

10.4 

DigitalCity.  com 

8.6 

National  Average 


Web  site 

Reach 

CNN  Networks* 

10.9% 

MSNBC.com 

9.3 

CNN.com 

7.6 

USAToday.com 

4.4 

ABCNews.com 

4.3 

wasbingtonpost.com 

3.3 

InfoSpace,  com 

11.2 

DigitalCity.  com 

6.4 

Sidewalk  Sites* 

6.0 

CitySearch-TicketMaster 

*  4.9 

ZlP2.com 

2.5 

*  Includes  commonly  owned  or 
branded  domain  names.  For  example, 
CNN  Networks  includes  CNN.com, 
CNNfn.com,  and  CNNSI.com.  In  these 
listings,  the  combined  network  and  the 
individual  main  news  site  are  both  listed. 


SITES  WERE  CATEGORIZED  BY 
MEDIAINFO.COM,  NOT  MEDIA  METRIX. 
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Ntr  -  less? 

Everyone  wants  to  be  a  portal,  but  is  it  a  wise  strategy  for  news  sites? 


by  Kevin  Featherly 


Wall  Street  loves  them. 

Surfers  flock  to  them.  Local  online 
I  newspapers  want  to  be  just  like 
^  them.  Yet,  to  visit  one,  you  might 
logically  wonder  why  it’s  all  true. 

At  a  glance,  a  portal  offers  little  more 
than  tidy  packages  of  links.  No  pictures 
to  speak  of,  no  video,  often  little  con¬ 
tent,  nothing  at  all  jazzy  to  snag  a  user’s 
interest:  just  buttons,  links,  and  search 
tools.  And  even  more  buttons  and  links 
and  search  tools  after  that. 


Why  are  local  online  operations,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  connected  to  newspapers, 
struggling  to  wrestle  local  u.sers  away 
from  national  px)rtals,  in.stead  of  vice 
versa?  “Portals  don’t  seem  that  impressive, 
and  how  one  can  explain  their  rapid  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  bit  of  a  que.stion  mark,”  .says  John 
Pavlik,  director  of  Columbia  University’s 
New  Media  Center  in  New  York.  “But,  that 
.said,  there  are  certain  qualities  portals 
have  that  have  made  them  succe.s.sful  in 


drawing  a  lot  of  traffic.” 

Traffic  numbers  are  monstrous.  Jupiter 
Communications,  the  online-media 
re.search  organization  in  New  York,  e.sti- 
mates  that  66%  of  online  users  access 


data  through  portals.  And  people  show¬ 
ing  up  at  the  portal  gates  are  looking  for 
news.  Jupiter  unveiled  a  study  of  2,200 
Net  users  in  December  indicating  that 
nearly  half  of  online  u.sers  acce.ss  nation¬ 
al  and  international  news  via  portals. 


Web-browser  company  Netscape  has 

Why?  Probably  becau.se  people  are  been  heavily  promoting  its  Netcenter 
already  there,  and  the  national  news  portaLlocatedatwww.netcenter.com. 
content  usually  available  on  portal  sites 
is  so  ubiquitous  that  it  can  be  considered 
an  interchangeable  online  commodity  — 
and  a  portal’s  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
find  it.  Fine,  but  why  are  people  arriving 
at  portals  in  the  first  place?  For  several 
rea.sons,  Pavlik  argues. 

Fie  says  it’s  partly  because  portals 
have  been  heavily  cross-promoted  on 
television,  on  radio,  in  print,  and  on 
billboards,  ju.st  as  the  Net  population 
has  begun  to  skyrocket.  Also,  portals 
early  on  started  out  purely  as  .search 
engines,  which  helped  develop  key 
core  audiences  early  in  the  game.  “And 
initially  that  was  a  big  thing  that  people 
needed,  to  be  able  to  find  stuff  on  the 
Internet,”  Pavlik  .says. 
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But  searches,  for  many  users,  are  no 
longer  the  only  need  of  Web  users,  as 
their  news  usage  testifies.  Portals  have 
expanded  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands.  “1  think  portals  have  become  a 
place  for  a  lot  of  functionality,”  Pavlik 
says.  “For  instance,  I  use  Yahoo!  not  only 
for  search,  but  I  have  an  e-mail  account 
there.  It’s  free,  and  it  has  very  nice  fea¬ 
tures.  You  can  link  it  into  your  Yahoo! 
calendar,  and  you  can  link  your 
Palm(Pilot)  into  your  Yahoo!  calendar 
and  into  your  Yahoo!  address  book.  You 
can  synchronize  it  all  with  the  touch  of 
one  button.”  Add  to  that  any  number  of 
other  portal  add-ons  —  like  chats,  auc¬ 
tions,  classifieds,  malls,  community  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  other  one-stop-shopping 
features  —  and  you’ve  got  sites  that  do 
practically  everything. 

In  the  weird  parlance  of  the  industry, 
they  help  effectively  “aggregate  eye¬ 
balls."  Portals,  Pavlik  says,  supply  what 
people,  at  this  juncture  in  the  Net’s  his¬ 
tory,  want.  “If  a  news  site  wants  to  make 
itself  the  equivalent  of  a  portal  site,  I 
think  they  have  to  think  a  little  different¬ 
ly.  They  have  to  think  in  terms  of,  ‘What 
is  our  audience  thinking?”’ 

Precisely  right,  says  Steve  Yelvington, 
former  editor  of  startribune.com  in 
Minneapolis,  a  site  that  has  added  a 
number  of  “sticky”  portal-like  functions, 
including  auctions,  online  classifieds, 
shopping,  and  free  e-mail  —  and 
Yelvington  suggests  adding  even  more. 

“It’s  good  to  look  over  the  shoulder 
of  real  users,”  Yelvington  says.  “What 
you’ll  discover  is  they’re  absolutely  baf¬ 
fled  by  this  mass  of  information  that  has 
no  core  organizational  structure.  They’re 
lost.  And  they’re  crying  out  for  tools  that 
help  them  find  things,  so  they  seek  them 


out  and  find  them  in  the  form  of  Yahoo!, 
AltaVista,  indexes,  and  .search  engines.” 

Fundamentally,  Yelvington  says,  a 
portal  “is  a  Web  site  that  faces  out,” 
pointing  people  to  re.sources  elsewhere 
on  the  Internet.  “Mo.st  of  our  news  sites 
are  sites  that  face  inward,”  Yelvington 
says.  “We  don’t  face  outward  and  con¬ 
nect  people  with  the  broader  Internet 
and  transport  users  away  from  our  own 
sites  to  this  rich  pile  of  information  that’s 
out  there." 

Yelvington’s  ideas  about  the  need  for 
newspapers  to  go  fxirtal  are  taking  root 
with  online  publishers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Cox  Interactive  Media,  Yelvington’s 
new  employer,  is  just  one  that’s  busy 
building  a  network  of  portals  in  cities 
across  the  country. 

But  there’s  a  certain  irony  to  that:  As 
local  publishers  begin  concerning  them¬ 
selves  with  connecting  pet)ple  together 
online  through  Icxally  oriented  portals 
mirroring  the  Yah(X)!  and  Excite  mcxiels, 
the  national  portals  are  them.selve.s  mov¬ 
ing  into  .something  else.  In  .st)me  ca.ses  — 
NBC’s  Snap.com  being  the  prime  example 
—  portals  are  moving  away  from  con¬ 
necting  people  to  each  other  and  to  valu¬ 
able  but  far-flung  Web  re.sources,  and 
moving  toward  “capturing  eyeballs.”  They 
now'  aim  at  keeping  u.ser.s  IcKked  onto  the 
pages,  using  links  to  connect  people  to 
pages  of  re.sources  owned  by  the  portal’s 
own  corporate  parents  and  spon.sored  by 
adverti.sers  —  a  mission  at  odds  with  their 
former  search-engine  function.  And  per¬ 
haps  at  (xlds  with  the  chief  value  of  the 
Internet  itself  —  the  ability  of  individuals 
to  tailor  their  own  Web  u.sage  after  their 
own  distinct  interests. 

Portal  traffic  numl>ers  are  expected  to 
remain  huge  for  at  least  the  next  .several 


years,  most  analy.sts  foreca.st.  but  cracks 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  their  mighty 
facades.  It’s  possible,  says  Jupiter 
Communications’  Drew  lanni,  that  por¬ 
tals  are  stretching  them.selves  too  wide 
and  tcx>  thin.  "The  thing  about  a  Swiss 
Army  knife,”  lanni  .says,  “is  it  has  a 
whole  bunch  of  tools.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  it  doesn’t  necessarily  do  any 
one  of  them  particularly  well.” 

Not  that  it  will  hurt  them  in  the  short 
term,  lanni  says.  The  Internet  population 
is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  three 
years  as  middle  America  jumps  online. 
Like  the  current  portal  u.ser.s,  these  will 
be  people  with  little  experience  and  lit¬ 
tle  Web  sav-vy,  and  they  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  seek  out  one-stop  shops  like 
Yahtx)!  to  guide  them  through  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  virtual  terrain. 

But  Web  users  generally  take  only  a 
year  or  two  to  get  acclimated  to  the 
Internet,  lanni  says.  During  that  time, 
they  discover  sites  of  particular  intere.st 
to  them  and  build  rosters  of  txxjkmarks 
to  trusted,  dependable  Web  sites, 
becoming  loyal  to  them.  Mtxst  of  those 
sites  will  be  Icxal  As  users  grow  com¬ 
fortable,  one-size-fils-all  portals  will  be 
le.ss  valuable,  lanni  predicts. 

A  January  Jupiter  .study  directly  pre¬ 
dicts  that  will  lx;  the  trend.  “Branded  de.s- 
tination  sites  —  including  newspaper  sites 
and  genre  sites  such  as  sports,  women, 
and  personal  finance  —  will  lure  users 
away  from  .search  and  directory  (portal) 
sites,"  states  the  .study,  “Differentiating 
Commodity  Data  and  Listings.” 

So  how  wi.se  is  it  for  local  online  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pursue  a  portal  strategy?  Given 
the  anecdotal  evidence,  it  .seems  feasible 
that  online  newspapers  could  get  away 
with  doing  what  they  are  doing  now. 
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and  be  able  to  thrive  in  the  long  run 
without  changing  their  mission  substan¬ 
tially,  if  they  can  sweat  out  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  years,  according  to  lanni.  There  is 
economic  reality  to  contend  with,  he 
says.  Many  publishers  have  suffered  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  financial  drain  from  online 
operations,  and  might  not  have  the  .sta¬ 
mina  to  put  up  with  any  more. 
“Unfortunately  for  a  lot  of  companies 
that  really  need  to  worry  about  prof¬ 
itability  and  surviving,  they're  still  .sort  of 
in  a  just-gotta-hang-in-there  mtxle.” 

To  hang  in  there,  lanni  .sugge.sts,  local 
publishers  may  well  need  to  adapt  some 
form  of  the  portal  strategy,  just  to  ward 
off  the  threat  of  the  big  portals  as  they 
de.scend  on  lcx:al  markets  over  the  next 
three  to  six  years.  That  means  adding 
features  like  community  publishing,  cal¬ 
endars,  directories,  entertainment 
guides,  and  other  typical  portal  offer¬ 
ings.  These  can  be  co,stly  choices,  at 
least  at  first,  but  they  can  help  publish¬ 
ers  weather  the  portal  threat,  he  says, 
and  are  probably  needed. 

“I  think  they’re  ab.solutely  critical,” 
lanni  says.  “You  have  to  consider  Yahoo! 
a  competitor  just  becau.se  of  the  levels  of 
traffic  that  they’re  driving.  It’s  because  of 
the  amount  of  people  that  simply  go  to 
Yahoo!  that  directly  impacts  and  benefits 
the  traffic  levels  of  their  local  strategy. 
It’s  not  nece.s.sarily  because  their  local 
strategy  is  any  better.  In  fact,  it’s  not.” 

But  those  who  choose  to  walk  the 
portal  path  must  tread  carefully,  con¬ 
tends  Dominique  Paul  Noth,  a 
Milwaukee-based  new  media  consultant 
whose  clients  include  Morris 
Communications  Corp.,  the  Newspaper 
As.sociation  of  America,  and  the  Tribune 
Co.  “I  think  the  portals  were  a  natural 


outgrowth  of  the  Internet’s  .scope  and 
spidery  chaos,”  he  .says.  “But  they  may 
prove  the  artificial  avenue  in  the  Internet 
future,  especially  if  they  become  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  unneeded  middlemen  of 
information  gathering. 

"To  chase  portal  numlTers  and  portal 
philo.sophy,  as  it  currently  exists,  is  a 
mistake,”  Noth  continues.  "What  the 
consumer  needs  now  is  the  tm.stworthy 
site  that  clearly  defines  when  you’re  on 
your  own  in  searching,  and  where  the 
site  is  doing  the  liest  job  it  knows  how 
to  gather  and  explain  its  information.” 

The  Internet  promotes  individuality  of 
choice.  Noth  .says,  and  that  means  the 
individuality  of  Icxal  sites  will  also  grow  in 
importance.  "Tliat’s  as  oppo.sed  to  portal 
sites  that  .seem  so  much  a  clone  of  each 
other’s  service,  like  supermarkets  that 
open  in  the  same  neighborhrxKl  to  try  to 
knock  the  other  grocer  off,”  he  says. 

Jack  Kapica,  a  former  Internet  colum- 
ni.st  for  Toronto’s  The  Globe  and  Mail, 
puts  it  more  bluntly.  “Getting 
into  the  portal  busine.ss,  1  think,  is  stupid,” 
he  says.  “It’s  like  .saying  you’re  getting  into 
the  shopping  center  business.  You  can’t 
guarantee  who’s  going  to  rent  all  of  your 
stores.  It’s  a  lot  of  money  to  get  into,  and 
can  you  guarantee  that  it  will  work?  No. 
You  can  lose  your  shirt  at  that.” 

However,  Kapica  says,  it  could  be 
.something  rather  like  a  portal  that  will 
eventually  succeed  within  local  markets, 
albeit  something  more  focused  and  idio¬ 
syncratic.  But  whatever  it  looks  like,  it 
won’t  be  run  by  a  behemoth  like  Yahoo!, 
he  says,  and  its  prototype  will  likely 
have  to  be  reinvented  each  time  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  new  market. 

“It  won’t  be  any  universal  standard,” 
Kapic  says.  “It  w^on’t  be  any  next  big 


thing,  it  won’t  be  anything  that  investors 
can  easily  dash  at  and  throw  money  at. 
It  will  not  be  something  that  a  large 
company  like  Microsoft  will  be  able  to 
create.  1  think  the  ones  that  will  succeed 
are  individual  ones,  people  who  know 
their  markets  intuitively  and  brilliantly. 
You  can’t  have  a  bunch  of  Americans 
coming  into  Toronto  and  saying.  This  is 
what  we’re  going  to  do.’” 

But  Yelvington  .sees  it  all  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light.  What  portals  really  have  done, 
he  sugge.sts,  is  adapt  their  business  mod¬ 
els  to  make  the  capabilities  of  the 
Internet  available  to  users;  something 
text-heavy,  inward-focused  online  news¬ 
papers  consi.stently  fail  to  do.  This  is  a 
key  le.s.son  of  the  portal  companies’  suc¬ 
cess.  And  it’s  a  les.son  that  can  also  be 
learned  by  simply  re-examining  any 
newspaper’s  core  mi.ssion,  he  says. 

“If  you  go  back  to  what  a  newspaper 
really  does  for  a  newspaper  reader,  a 
newspaper  connects  that  reader  with  the 
broader  world,”  Yelvington  says.  “It’s  the 
ability  to  .see  farther  and  understand  more. 
Reading  a  newspaper  transforms  you 
from  an  island  to  a  connected  person. 

“This  thing  about  connecting  is  really 
what  we  do,  and  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing,”  he  says.  “And  on  the  Internet 
there  are  new  ways  to  connect  people 
with  one  another,  and  to  connect  people 
with  resources.  I  think  we  should  be 
chasing  that  very  aggressively.  And  news 
sites,  in  general,  aren’t.” 

There’s  another  thing  to  consider, 
too,  according  to  Pavlik.  While  some 
consider  it  unlikely,  there  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  an  organization  such  as  Yahoo! 
or  a  more  locally  focu.sed  online  compa¬ 
ny  like  CitySearch,  could  develop  portals 
w  ith  local  content  that  manages  to  suit 
the  needs  of  local  audiences.  If  that  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  no  real  reason  to  believe 
the  local  newspaper  won’t  begin  to  lose 
.serious  audience  share.  The  Internet, 
after  all,  is  a  brand  new  ballgame. 

“If  Yahoo!  provides  them  local  news 
through  some  local  provider  . . .  they  may 
be  perfectly  happy  with  that,”  Pavlik 
says.  And  while  many  of  the  biggest 
newspaper  publishers  in  the  industry 
seem  to  understand  the  threat,  many  oth¬ 
ers  still  do  not,  Pavlik  says.  “Maybe  in 
three  years,  they’ll  evolve  into  it,”  he 
says.  “But  it  may  be  too  late  by  then.” 


Contributing  editor  Kevin  Featherly 
(kevin.fdcu’ix.com)  is  a  new  media  author 
and  professor,  and  a  part-time  editor  at 
the  PioneerPlanet  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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How  newspapers  deal  with 
their  overflowing  in  boxes 

by  Jennie  L  Phipps 


H  I  1°''^  ^  handle 

e-mail  when  it  comes  in  every 
day  by  the  hundreds  and  even 
\B  ■/ thousands  of  messages?  So  far, 
not  even  Bill  Gates  —  who  must  have  his 
own  e-mail  issues  —  has  developed  the 
perfect  answer  to  e-mail  overload. 

Some  sites  ignore  e-mail  or  cut  down 
on  the  volume  by  making  it  difficult  for 
users  to  find  contact  information.  Jupiter 
Communications,  a  New  York  City- 
based  online  research  company,  found 
42%  of  125  major  Web  sites  surveyed 
this  year  either  neglected  cus¬ 
tomer  e-mail  entirely  or  took 
as  long  as  five  days  to  respond. 

Some  sites  didn’t  even  bother 
to  list  an  e-mail  contact. 

Web  sites  offer  such 
abysmal  customer  service  at 
their  own  peril,  believes  Ken 
Allard,  analyst  for  the  site  oper¬ 
ations  strategies  group  at 
Jupiter.  In  January,  he  mea¬ 
sured  2,334  consumers  to 
gauge  their  tolerance  for  laps¬ 
es  in  customer  service  performance. 
More  than  45%  of  the  consumers  that 
Jupiter  surveyed  indicated  that  failure  to 
answer  their  questions  or  to  resolve 
other  site-related  technical  problems 
drove  them  away  from  their  preferred 
sites. 

At  The  New  York  Times  Electronic 
Media  Co.,  director  of  marketing  Susan 
Hunt  Stevens  is  ultimately  in  charge  of 
making  certain  that  all  4,000  e-mail  mes¬ 
sages  received  each  week  get  answered. 
She  sees  it  as  a  top-of-the-line  customer 
service  issue.  “If  someone  gets  so  frustrat¬ 
ed  with  the  site  that  they  choose  not  to 
use  you,  then  you  have  lost  a  customer 


that  you  worked  hard  to  get.  We 
see  online  customer  service  as  a 
place  to  keep  good  customers 
happy  and  turn  them  into  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  evermore  loyal.” 

Stevens  manages  the  high 
volume  of  e-mail  with  the  help 
of  a  small  staff  of  part-timers, 
some  of  whom  work  from  their 
homes  using  Eudora.  Finding 
the  right  people  can  be  tricky, 
she  says.  The  first  skill  she 
.seeks  is  the  ability  to  solve 


Gary  Love 
Web  specialist 
BoulderNews 


.service.  People  want  to  know  that  there 
is  someone  there  who  is  going  to  help 
them.  Providing  fully  developed 
respon.ses,  not  just  one-liners,  really 
does  pay  off.” 

Smith’s  previous  experience  is  in  tele¬ 
phone  cu.stomer  service  and  collections. 
He  thinks  e-mail  customer  service  can 
be  far  superior  becau.se  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  questions  and  the  answers  he 
can  provide  are  very  specific. 
That’s  often  not  true  on  the 
phones  where  lonely  people 
.sometimes  call  just  to  talk. 

The  decision  to  include 
phone  numbers  on  the  site 
opens  up  a  whole  different 
can  of  worms.  In  the  ca.se  of 
Match.com,  the  only  number 
in  sight  goes  to  the  billing 
department  —  for  those  cu.s- 
tomers  won’t  give  their  cred¬ 
it  card  information  over  the 


John  Gubiotti 
New  Media  Development 
WOKR-TV 


problems  cheerfully,  and  the 
second  is  a  talent  for  writing. 
Stevens’  crew  includes  two 
musicians,  a  sculptress,  a 
Broadway  director,  and  two 
Ph.D.s.  She’s  able  to  attract 
such  top-drawer  personnel 
becau.se  they  have  flexibility  in 
setting  their  own  hours.  There 
is  always  work,  even  on  week¬ 
ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  becau.se  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  attention  the  site  gets. 


When  it’s  midnight  in  New  York,  it’s  high 
noon  in  other  places  where  there  are 
Times  cu.stomers. 

Michael  Smith,  director  of  operations 
for  Match.com,  an  online  personals  ser¬ 
vice,  manages  respon.ses  to  about  5,000 
e-mail  messages  a  week,  not  counting 
the  photos  that  u.sers  send  in  to  have 
attached  to  their  romantic  appeals.  His 
staff  includes  four  people  with  tradition¬ 
al  customer-service  backgrounds  similar 
to  his  own.  Each  e-mail  correspxjndent 
gets  a  customized  an.swer  within  24 
hours,  although  the  staff  uses  canned 
responses  as  starting  points  for  their 
replies.  Smith  says,  “This  is  a  paying 


Web.  About  300  people  a  week  u.se  that 
number  as  an  entry  to  other  areas  of  the 
company.  Smith  an.swers  these  calls, 
albeit  reluctantly.  Like  virtually  every¬ 
body  else,  he’d  prefer  to  see  all  contact 
via  e-mail.  "We  like  to  keep  membership 
costs  down,  and  you  can’t  do  it  if  you 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the  phone.” 

Gary  Love,  Web  specialist  for 
BoulderNews,  has  a  similar  opinion. 
“We’re  really  straightforward  about  e- 
mail  addresses  because  it  is  an  easy  way 
to  respond  to  people,  but  we’re  a  bit 
more  reluctant  with  phone  numbers,”  he 
says.  “In  our  ‘About  Us’  section,  we  just 
offer  e-mail.  Providing  the  publisher’s 
phone  number  to  people  who  want  to 
complain  about  papers  in  the  bushes 
doesn’t  .seem  like  the  best  idea.” 

Russ  Cohn,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Brigade  Solutions.com,  a  Web-based 
cu.stomer-service  outsourcer  whose 
clients  include  several  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies,  agrees  that  phone  numbers 
aren’t  necessary'.  But  reliable  access  to 
help  is.  He  says  companies  conscien¬ 
tious  about  online  customer  service 
ought  to  get  their  customers’  most  com¬ 
mon  que.stions  answered  within  a  click. 
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give  additional  help  within  three  clicks, 
and  provide  advanced  help  no  deeper 
than  six  clicks. 

At  News-Observer.com,  the  Nando 
Media-affiliated  site  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  given  lots  of  opportunities  to 
reach  both  the  Web  site  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  On  virtually  every  page,  they  can 
either  click  to  send  an  e-mail  respon.se 
to  appropriate  people  listed  in  a  pull¬ 
down  menu  or  pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  key  phone  numbers.  Online  Editor 
Bruce  Siceloff  explains  that  the  CGI 
(Common  Gateway  Interface)  scripts 
written  in-house  ensure  that  key  editors 
and  managers  companywide  get  appro¬ 
priate  e-mail  even  when  the  u.ser  isn’t 
sure  where  to  .send  it. 

The  e-mail  is  di.stributed  to  the  online 
maillxjxes  of  more  than  one  person.  The 
referral  page  not  only  says  who  el.se  is 
getting  the  message,  it  also  tells  the 
recipients  where  the  customer  was  on 
the  site  when  he  .sent  the  mes.sage. 
.Siceloff  says  that’s  valuable  when  people 
complain  abrjut  things  that  don’t  fit  neat¬ 
ly  into  categories  like  spelling  problems. 
Also  included  is  the  name  of  the  person 
who  wrote  the  e-mail,  his  or  her 
address,  and  the  brow.ser  used  writing 
the  e-mail.  (This  can  be  u.seful  if  they 
have  a  technical  problem  with  the  site.) 

Siceloff  says  getting  people  within  the 
company  to  respond  to  their  e-mail  isn’t 
a  problem  because  good  customer  .ser¬ 
vice  is  part  of  the  company  culture.  “It’s 
the  right  thing  to  do.  It  helps  .say  who  we 
are  and  underlies  our  credibility.” 

Having  a  culture  that  makes  rapid 
respoases  .seem  part  of  the  expectatioas 
.staas  at  the  top,  believes  John  Gubiotti, 
manager  for  WOKR-TV  New  Media 
Development,  which  operates  Rochester- 
today.com.  “On  our  site,  you  see  depart- 
ment-by-department  .staff  and  manager 
breakdowas,  including  on-air  personali¬ 
ties,”  he  says.  “High-profile  people  re.spond 
to  each  e-mail.  If  I  get  a  piece  of  mail  for 
our  chief  anchor,  I  send  it  along,  and  I 
know  he’ll  respond  to  that  immediately.” 

At  The  New  York  Times,  Stevens 
repoas  similar  cu.stomer  response.  “If 


C  Tips  for  handling  e-maU  ) 


Russ  Cohn,  CEO  of  Brigade  Solutions 
Inc.,  an  e-mail  outsource  company  in 
San  Francisco,  sent  a  major  computer 
firm  an  e-mail  and  got  a  response  back 
57  days  later.  His  conclusion;  “Customer 
SLippoa  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.” 

Cohn  pays  customer  service  reps  $20 
an  hour  and  expects  them  to  give  top- 
quality  service  to  his  Fortune  500  clients, 
for  whom  he  aaswers  thousands  of  e- 
mails  each  week.  Here  are  some  tips 
from  Cohn  for  handling  e-mail  well. 

Define  your  mission.  World-cla.ss 
Internet  support  Ls  defined  as  providing 
the  right  answer  the  first  time  within  24 
hours.  Decide  if  you  want  world-class 
support  or  if  a  simple  auto-response  will 
suffice.  Be  honest  about  your  dedication 
to  quality,  availability  of  budget,  and 
timeline  for  results. 


someone  has  a  comment  that  we  think 
management  really  needs  to  .see,  we  .send 
it  to  the  appropriate  person,”  she  says. 
“Many  of  our  cu.stomers  get  a  personal 
re.spon.se  from  the  editor  in  chief,  Rich 
Meislin.”  Once  a  month,  Stevens  gathers 
up  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  feedback 
and  di.stributes  it  to  all  the  department 
heads.  “It’s  our  first  line  of  defen.se.  It  tells 
us  what’s  really  working  well  and  what 
we’re  struggling  with.  That’s  fed  back  into 
the  prcxluct  where  it’s  u.sed  to  help  us  pri¬ 
oritize  and  improve.” 


Jennie  L  Phipps  (Jennielp@bignet.net) 
is  a  former  newspaper  editor  and  free¬ 
lance  writer  based  in  Detroit.  She  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  to  mediainfo.com. 


Provide  the  tools.  A  rea.sonable  goal 
might  be  to  have  customers  tr>'  at  lea.st 
once  to  find  their  own  answers  on  the 
Web.  A  good  Web  site  .should  list  FACJs 
and  should  have  simple  navigation  tools.  If 
customers  can’t  find  an  aaswer  quickly, 
chances  are  the  aaswer  isn't  there  or  it 
can't  be  easily  found.  A  .segment  of  the 
population  has  no  patience  for  .surfing. 
These  individuals  tend  to  complain  loudly 
and  repeatedly,  and  —  coincidentally  — 
they  tend  to  spend  a  lot  of  money.  They’re 
good  customers  but  difficult  to  serve. 

Set  goals.  Cohn  says  these  are  realis¬ 
tic:  95%  of  mail  answered  within  24 
hours.  Mission-critical  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  99%  completion  within  .several 
hours  or  minutes. 

Know  what’s  going  on.  Keep  in 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  staff  to  make 
sure  that  you  know  when  trouble’s 
brewing  that's  likely  to  escalate  the  e- 
mail  so  you  can  be  prepared. 

Build  a  knowledge  base.  Elicit  com¬ 
pany-wide  input  and  use  it  to  build  stan¬ 
dard  amswers  to  common  questions. 
That  makes  it  relatively  easy  to  hire  and 
train  new  cu.stomer  service  reps  and  to 
handle  sudden  increases  in  volume. 

Hire  and  train  cyber  reps.  Cu.stomer 
.support  is  inherendy  labor  intensive.  Hire 
the  be.st  people  you  can  afford.  Simple 
mistakes,  like  accidentally  canceling  a 
valued  customer’s  account,  can  be  cosdy 
and  embarrassing.  People  remember  the 
worst  support  mistakes,  so  hire  people 
who  are  reliable  and  consistent.  Te.st  all 
applicants  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
product,  the  Internet,  writing  style,  typing 
skills,  and  genuine  interest  in  the  role. 
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LET’S  KEEP  IT  THAT  WAY. 
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the  i^th  floor  button  the  right  flipper  button  the  power  button 


Introducing  o  new  Internet  Partnership: 
AltaVistQ/Zip2,  Compaq,  and  you.  It  all 
begins  with  the  push  of  a  button.  More 
specifically,  the  button  on  Compaq’s  new 


Internet  PC  keyboard  that  will  zip  users 
directly  to  the  nearest  flltaVista/Zip2- 
powered  Web  site.  If  that  site’s  yours,  this 
little  evolutionary  development  could  have 


the  rewind  button 


the  spare  button 


the  “direct 
access  to 
your  Web  site 
from  every 
new  Compaq 
computer 
sold”  button 


a  revolutionary  effect.  Rnd  it’s  just  the 
beginning.  Zip2  Homebose  combined  with 
PltoVisto  Search  creates  the  Internet’s 
leading  local  portal  service  —  from  highly 


targeted  search  and  e-mail  to  shopping  and 
extended  content.  So  Join  the  partnership 
where  your  online  success  is  all  buttoned  up. 

COMPAa 


Zip2' Division 
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News  sites  are  struggling  to  find  the  appropriate  advertising  models.  | 
Here’s  what  the  industry  is  doing  .  .  .  and  how  a  few  sites  are  succeeding 


gns 


by  Peter  M.Zollman 


i  :?l\ 

i- 


■  A  Mant  to  hear  some  advertis- 
M  ■  ing  success  stories  from  a 

■#  newspaper  Web  site?  Talk 

to  Hugh  McGoran. 

As  advertising  manager  of  Philly.com, 
McGoran  has  a  number  of  happy  clients 
—  including  one  that  brought  in  a  return 
of  at  least  750%  on  his  investment,  and 
another  that  brought  in  a  return  of  4,000%! 

Unfortunately,  McGoran  is  in  the 
minority.  Many  online-media  executives 
are  .struggling  to  figure  out  how  to  devel¬ 
op  advertising  on  their  sites.  Confusion 
reigns.  One-third  of  all  respondents  to 
Editor  &  PuhlisheEs  10th  Annual  -Study 
on  Interactive  Services  said  their  sites  do 
not  even  carry  advertising.  When  asked 
about  online  advertising,  some  respond¬ 
ed  with  comments  like  this:  "We  are  new 
on  the  Internet.  As  yet  our  publisher  has 
not  set  banner  ad  prices,  so  we  have  no 
advertising  on  our  site.” 

The  survey  of  almost  700  media  sites 
found  that  many  are  .still  confounded  by 
advertising  .sales.  "We  would  like  to 
break  into  Web  site  advertising,  but 
don’t  know  quite  how  to  go  alxjut  it  or 
what  to  charge,”  writes  one  respondent. 
“Our  advertising  is  done  solely  through 
the  print  magazine.” 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  respondents 
to  the  survey  said  their  sites  carry  paid 
advertising.  But  confusion  and  difficulty 
with  ad  sales  was  a  common  refrain. 

“As  with  the  print  product,  there  is  a 
lack  of  communication  and  coordination 
between  advertising,  editorial,  and  promo¬ 


tions,”  .says  the  Webma.ster  at  a  group 
newspaper  in  Texas.  “Tliis  leads  to  mis- 
communication  and  mLs.sed  opportunities.” 

Cannibalization  of  the  core  medium  is 
a  serious  concern  for  all  media  with  Web 
sites  —  Ixrth  from  a  readership  perspec¬ 
tive  and  from  an  advertising  perspective. 

Six  percent  of  our  respondents  .said 
their  advertisers  were  shifting  money 
away  from  their  core  product  into  online 
.services,  while  60%  said  theirs  were  not, 
and  34%  said  they  were  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Some  other  key  statistics  about 
advertising  from  the  survey: 

•  Nearly  40%  of  the  respondents  .said 
they  carry  .sponsorships,  which  are  a 
form  of  advertising  that  is  much  more 
clo.sely  tied  to  editorial  content  than 
.standard  banner  ads. 

•  Only  15%  .said  they  offer  dynami¬ 
cally  .served  advertising,  meaning  ads 
that  are  positioned  on  their  Web  sites  in 
real  time  based  on  specific  content  or 
specific  user  demographics. 

•  24%  .said  they  provide  advertising 
design  services,  28%  provide  Web  site 
design,  23%  provide  Web  site  ho.sting, 
and  17%  provide  Web  consulting. 

•  36%  said  they  provide  advertLsers 
with  mea.surement  data,  32.5%  .said  they  do 
not,  and  31-5%  .said  they  do  .so  .sometimes. 

•  15%  said  their  sites  were  audited  by 


outside  auditors,  like  WebTrends, 
I-Pro,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  ABIS,  the  South  African  audit 
bureau. 

Many  sites  are  not  charging  directly 
for  advertising. 

“We  u.se  our  Web  site  to  give  our 
newspaper  more  exposure,”  says  the 
publisher  of  a  Montana  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  “It  doesn’t  generate  any  revenue, 
although  it  does  offer  some  added  value 
for  classified  adverti-sers.” 

“Our  site  is  .still  u.sed  as  a  value- 
added’  free  service  for  our  newspaper 
advertisers,”  says  the  publisher  of  a  jobs 
newspaper  in  upstate  New  York. 

“Mo.st  of  our  revenue  problems  are 
caused  by  a  .sales  staff  which  is  not 
u.sed  to  selling  interactive  media. 
Therefore,  they  sometimes  give  it  away 
in  a  package  or  use  the  Web  to  close  a 
deal,”  reports  a  trade  magazine. 

.Some  sites  have  had  limited  success 
with  advertising  because  they  are  just 
starting  to  sell.  “The  only  banner  adver¬ 
tising  that  we  have  sought  has  been  for 
special  and  limited-time  mini-sites  off 
from  our  news  site,  such  as  a  month¬ 
long  foliage  mini-site,”  says  Michael  T. 
Gonyaw,  advertising  and  new-media 
director  of  The  Caledonian-Record  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 
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Even  in  under-100  markets,  major 
Internet  players  are  starting  to  have  an 
impact  on  traditional  media. 

“Our  small-market  advertisers  have 
fallen  for  the  ‘out-of-town  expert’  syn¬ 
drome  —  i.e.,  if  It  isn’t  from  Realtor.com, 
then  they  aren’t  interested  in  hearing 
how  we  can  accomplish  the  same 
things,”  says  Mark  Van  Patten  of  the 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  Daily  News.  “Other 
advertisers  who  have  Web  sites  have  no 
interest  in  promoting  them,  even  when 
offered  free  print  and  Web  advertising.” 

All  of  the  responding  media  types  relied 
more  heavily  on  local  advertisers  than 
national  advertisers  for  revenue,  except  for 
magazines.  Magazines  reported  a  6l-to-39 
ratio  national  to  local.  Newspapers  report¬ 
ed  71%  local  to  29%  national  advertising, 
while  both  TV  and  radio  were  roughly  60% 
local  to  40%  national. 

“The  industry  is  maturing.  We  have 
been  especially  pleased  at  how  our  traf¬ 
fic  has  grown  and  how  much  more 
savvy  our  users  are,”  said  the  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Massachusetts.  “However,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  a  solid  local  advertiser  base 
and  also  difficult  to  attract  national 
advertiser  dollars  at  a  site  like  ours.” 

A  Montreal  newspaper  said  national 
advertisers  have  not  moved  onto  the  Web 


in  Canada,  where  Internet  penetration 
levels  are  much  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  “Advertising  agencies  are  slow  to 
respond  and  recommend  the  Web  to  their 
clients,”  he  wrote.  “Most  Canadian  Web 
sites  feature  local  advertising.  Canada  is 
far  behind  the  United  States.” 

“We  —  like  many  in  the  industry  — 
are  experimenting  with  different  models 
and  different  ways  of  generating  rev¬ 
enue,”  wrote  a  representative  of  a  South 
African,  online-only  site.  “The  industry  is 
so  changeable  that  any  survey  informa¬ 
tion  [gathered  about  online  advertising] 
will  probably  be  outdated  quickly.” 

One  thing  many  news  sites  are  hun¬ 
gry  for  is  examples  of  advertising  success 
stories.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Philly.com, 
a  Knight  Bidder  Real  Cities  site,  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  successes. 

LaSalle  University  —  750%  ROI 

Very  few  advertisers  can  tell  you  to  the 
penny  exactly  how  much  their  online  ad 
generated.  But  Brian  Niles  can.  Niles, 
director  of  marketing  for  LaSalle  University 
in  Philadelphia,  developed  a  campaign 
with  Phillynews.com  that  brought  LaSalle 
at  least  41%  of  all  of  its  M.B.A.  prospects, 
yielded  a  12%  click-through  rate,  and 
returned  $180,000  in  revenue  against  a 
$24,000  investment  in  online  advertising. 


The  banner  campaign  was  targeted  in 
the  money  and  business  sections  of 
Phillynews.com.  (The  URL,  uniform 
resource  locator,  has  since  changed  to 
http://www.philly.com.)  The  banner 
clicked  through  to  an  online  application 
for  the  school’s  M.B.A.  program,  along 
with  online  information  about  the 
school  and  its  programs.  By  changing 
the  banner  at  least  once  a  month  —  “the 
hardest  thing  to  keep  up,”  McGoran  said 
—  the  creative  remained  fresh.  A  total  of 
120  course  registrations  were  directly 
attributable  to  the  campaign,  and  Niles 
felt  still  more  applicants  may  have 
signed  up  for  courses  directly  (rather 
than  online)  after  seeing  the  Philly- 
news.com  campaign. 

LaSalle  University  has  renewed  the 
campaign  once,  and  negotiations  are 
under  way  for  a  third  year.  .McGoran 
says  he  is  not  especially  trying  to 
increase  the  client’s  CPM  (cost  per  thou¬ 
sand)  in  the  renewal  —  but  he  sure 
hopes  they’ll  spend  more  money  and 
garner  more  exposure. 

UmbrellasUSA.com 

Can  a  simple  three-page  Web  site 
costing  just  $75  a  month,  tucked  into  a 
directory  of  local  businesses,  generate 
any  significant  revenue? 
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Michael  Gonyaw  of  The  Caledonian-Record  says  his 
_  .  site  has  only  run  banner  ads  for  special  mini  sites. 


How  does  $40,000  in  one  year  sound? 

That’s  the  minimum  result  that 
Phillynews.com  generated  for  S.  Frank- 
ford  &  Sons,  Inc.  —  which  proclaims  on 
its  Web  site,  “Umbrellas  born  here  are 
raised  everywhere!” 

Of  course,  it  helps  that  www.umbrel- 
lasusa.com  offers  a  relatively  unusual 
mix  of  products  —  repairing  and  re-cov¬ 
ering  umbrellas,  and  selling  large 
umbrellas  and  patio  furniture  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Nevertheless,  a  return  of 
4,000%  on  investment  should  be  enough 
to  make  any  small  business  take  note. 

“My  company  has  done  at  least  $20,000 
commercial  busine.ss  and  alx)ut  $20,000 
residential  busine.ss  through  our  three- 
page  Web  site  that  Philly  Online  designed 
for  us,”  Marc  Kaufer  of  S.  Frankford  told 
Mc-Goran  in  an  e-mail  testimonial.  “It  is 
probably  much  higher  than  that. 

“My  opinion  on  the  Internet  and  Web 
sites  will  always  be:  If  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer,  something  original,  a 
prcxluct  or  service,  you  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  Internet.  Your  Web  site 
doesn’t  even  have  to  be  an  incredible 
creative  masterpiece.  The  basics  will  do. 
The  money  we  have  spent  and  are 
spending  to  keep  our  site  was  not  even 
an  issue  about  the  first  month  after  we 
were  online.” 

McGoran  points  out  that  not  all  of  the 
sales  generated  by  the  Frankford  site 
came  directly  from  Phillynews.com.  After 
the  newspaper  built  the  site  and  began 
hosting  it,  www.umbrellausa.com  began 
generating  attention  through  search 
engines  and  portals.  “He  didn’t  make  it 
just  from  the  online  yellow  pages,  but  we 
put  him  online,  and  that  was  certainly  the 
start,”  McGoran  said.  “That’s  how  a  small 
business  can  make  it  online.” 


Genuardi's  Family  Markets 

Selling  print  and  online  together  is 
supposed  to  provide  advantages  for  both 
the  advertiser  and  the  newspaper,  right? 
At  least  in  theory.  But  how  often  does  it 
yield  positive  results  in  practice? 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers,  along 
with  Phillynews.com,  generated  a  25% 
increase  in  gross  dollars  from  Genuardi’s 
Family  Markets,  an  upscale  local  .super¬ 
market  chain,  by  developing  a  print, 
online  and  online-video  program  that 
helped  the  .store  meet  its  goal  of 
positioning  it.self  as  “more  than  just  a 
grocery,”  McGoran  .said. 

The  new.spaper  now'  produces  two- 
to  three-minute  cooking  shows  for 
Genuardi’s  through  an  in-hou.se  video 
production  unit;  runs  them  online,  along 
with  a  Genuardi’s-sportsored  online  data¬ 
base  of  recipes  (originally  printed  in  the 
newspaper);  and  has  a  .stronger  print  ROP 
advertising  pre.sence  than  ever  before. 

“It  was  really  a  gcxxl  case  of  bundling 
(print  and  online  .sales),  which  every¬ 
body  talks  about  and  nobody  does,” 
McGoran  says. 

Of  the  total  budget  —  print  retail 
sales  director  Terry  Cascioli  declined  to 
give  an  amount  —  about  12  to  15%  is 
dedicated  to  online,  roughly  half  of  it  for 
video  production  costs  and  half  for  actu¬ 
al  advertising.  The  cooking  clips,  which 
were  originally  shot  in  the  supermarkets 
during  off-peak  times  (to  minimize  dis¬ 
ruption),  may  soon  become  a  traveling 
“road  show',”  produced  at  different 
stores  each  Saturday  so  the  client  can 
generate  additional  traffic  and  introduce 
its  staff  chefs  to  the  shoppers  who  visit. 

The  cooking  show  is  generating 
40,000  to  50,000  page  views  a  month. 


Cascioli  said,  and  the  client  is  likely  to 
renew.  Next  step:  Adding  an  interactive 
nutrition  game  on  the  site,  sponsored  by 
Genuardi’s.  Interim  plan:  Developing  a 
databa.se  of  high-end  Genuardi’s  shop¬ 
pers  using  the  market’s  Web  site.  Long- 
range  goal  for  the  client:  Adding  an  e- 
mail  capability,  so  shoppers  leaving  the 
office  can  e-mail  in  their  grocery  list  and 
pick  it  up  on  their  way  home.  “But  that’s 
a  few  years  off,”  Cascioli  said. 

The  Genuardi’s  campaign  broke  at  a 
difficult  time  for  the  newspaper,  he  said, 
because  the  paper  was  shutting  down  a 
TMC  prcxluct,  and  one  of  its  print  ROP 
supermarket  advertisers  had  pulled  out. 
By  developing  the  high-visibility  Gen¬ 
uardi’s  campaign  and  making  other 
adju.stments,  the  paper  has  been  able  to 
recapture  ROP  advertising  from  the 
major  supermarket  chains  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Cascioli  said. 

While  Philly.com  has  figured  out  how' 
to  sell  advertising  that  works  for  its  clients, 
most  media  Web  sites  have  some  learning 
to  do. 


Contributing  editor  Peter  M.  Zollman 
(pz0llman%a0l.e0m)  is  founding  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Advanced  Interactive  Media 
Group,  an  online  consulting  firm. 


About  our  survey 

More  than  3,(X)0  online  media  sites 
were  contacted  by  E&P  for  our  lOth 
Annual  Study  on  Interactive  Services. 
Over  700  media  organizations  respond¬ 
ed  to  our  50-question  survey.  Of  the 
respondents,  47%  were  newspapers, 
14%  radio,  13%  magazines,  and  5%  TV. 
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Ads  alone,  not 

adequate 

Web  news  site  executives  are  scrambling  to  find  new  revenues 

from  sources  other  than  online  advertising 

by  Peter  M.Zollman 


The  Marketplace  at  www.usatoday.cotn 


dvertising  supports  many  a 
Web  site,  but  publishers  real¬ 
ize  it  isn’t  enough.  News  site 
executives  know  they’re 
going  to  need  electronic  commerce  to 
survive.  So  who’s  doing  an  effective  job 
with  it  among  media  sites  today? 

Surprisingly,  lots  of  companies. 

USAToday.com  expects  to  generate 
40%  of  its  online  revenue  this  year 
from  e-commerce  deals.  The  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Neu’s-Sentinel  sold  almost  8,000 
T-shirts,  mugs,  hats,  pins,  and  other 
University  of  Tennessee  merchandise  in 
less  than  three  months.  Channel  4000, 
the  Internet  Broadcasting  System  site  of 
WCCO-AM  and  TV  in  Minneapolis,  sells 
Minne.sota  Twins  merchandise.  Even  the 
weekly  Princeton  Packet  publications  in 
New  Jersey  take  in  a  growing  portion  of 
their  online  revenue  from  e-transactions. 

That’s  just  merchandi.se.  Don’t  forget 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive 
Edition  and  the  Consumer  Reports  on¬ 
line  edition,  each  with  several  hundred 
thou.sand  paid  subscribers  to  their  Net 
content.  Some  people  might  not  classify 
paid  sub.scriptions  as  examples  of  e- 
commerce,  but  they  do  bring  revenue  to 
the  site.  Furthermore,  there  are  literally 
hundreds  of  online  newspapers  that  are 
now  taking  subscriptions,  selling  archive 
articles  and  photos,  accepting  classifieds 
electronically,  building  online  .stores, 
supporting  their  advertisers  with 
extranets,  and  otherwi.se  developing  e- 
commerce  .services  for  themselves  and 
their  adverti.sers. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  all  the 
respondents  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  10th 
annual  'Study  on  Interactive  Services” 


said  their  sites  are  selling  their  own 
products  and  services  online.  Beyond 
that,  however,  it’s  obvious  e-commerce 
development  by  media  companies  — 
newspapers,  television,  radio,  and  mag¬ 
azines  —  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  Here’s 
a  look  at  a  few  media  sites  showing  suc- 
ce.ss  in  e-commerce: 

USAToday  Online 

Unlike  many  media  sites,  USAToday 
Online  focuses  its  sales  efforts  not  on 
banner  advertising  but  on  e-commerce. 
It’s  paying  off.  In  January  and  February 
alone,  USAToday  Online  signed  e-com¬ 
merce  deals  that  are  expected  to  be 
worth  more  than  $5  million  in  revenue 
during  1999.  The  USAToday  Online 
“marketplace”  includes  14  merchants.  In 


addition  to  retailers,  the  site  has  e-com- 
merce  deals  with  WebPersonals.com  and 
Discover  Brokerage. 

Lorraine  Cichowski,  USAToday  On¬ 
line  publisher  and  senior  vice  president, 
says  the  key  to  the  company’s  e-com- 
merce  deals  is  context  —  making  sure 
that  appropriate  adverti.ser.s  are  placed 
in  an  editorial  environment  where  they 
will  reach  their  targeted  demographics. 
Book  ads,  for  example,  are  adjacent  to 
the  book  reviews.  (While  that  sounds 
logical  and  easy  enough,  it’s  remarkable 
how  many  news  sites  haven’t  figured 
out  this  simple  notion  yet.)  More  than 
30%  of  the  revenue  at  this  profitable 
online  site  came  from  e-commerce 
deals  in  1998;  it’s  expected  to  exceed 
40%  in  1999. 
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Packet  Online  Jersey  E-Mall 
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An  online  shopping  mall  awaits  at  www.pacpub.com 


The  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  Journal  offers  a  variety  of  e- 
commerce  products  and  services  on  its 
site,  including,  of  course,  its  online 
subscriptions  and  new  per-day  site 
passes,  priced  at  $1.95  a  day  and 
payable  by  credit  card.  But  two  of  the 
most  notable  are  services  on  the 
Careers.wsj.com  site.  An  old  newspaper 
hand  might  think  of  them  as  classifieds 
or  even  “enhanced  classifieds,”  but 
they’re  really  e-commerce. 

Futurestep,  a  service  offered  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Korn/Ferry 
International,  brings  executive  recanting 
to  the  pay  range  of  $75,000  to  $150,000 
—  below  the  traditional  rates  of  pay  for 
executive  search  firms.  Korn/Ferry'  pays 
the  Journal  for  advenising,  both  print 
and  online,  to  promote  the  service. 
Michael  Wilson,  the  paper’s  former 
director  of  classified  advenising,  says 
Kom/Ferry  pays  the  same  rate  as  any 
advertiser.  What  makes  the  deal  different 
from  any  normal  advertising  contract 
is  the  nature  of  the  relationship: 
Korn/Ferry  also  pays  the  Journal  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fees  it  receives  from  any 
placements  it  makes  through  Futurestep. 

The  Journal  has  a  similar  deal  with 
Career  Development  Seiv  ices,  a  not-for- 
profit  career  counseling  service  based  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  At  the  paper's  online 
career  center,  http://vvww. careers. - 
wsj.com  —  which,  unlike  the  WSJ 
Interactive  Edition,  is  open  to  all  at  no 
charge  —  you’ll  find  career  counseling 
and  resume  development  .services  start¬ 
ing  at  ju.st  $79.  What  does  that  buy  you? 
A  coun.selor  will  review  your  resume  and 
give  you  a  30-minute  telephone  review. 
And  the  paf>er  receives  a  percentage 
(undi.sclosed)  of  that  revenue,  as  well. 


Knoxville  News-Sentinel 

So  tho.se  are  giant  pap)er.s,  nothing 
like  your  site,  right? 

How  about  Knoxville?  This  midsize 
daily  newspaper  has  lx?come  a  prof¬ 
itable  retailer  —  helped  along,  of  course, 
by  this  year’s  national  championship  win 
by  the  University  of  Tenne.ssee  ftxrtball 
team  and  by  its  world-cla.ss  women’s 
basketball  team. 

The  Neu's-Sentinel  (http://www.- 
knoxnews.com)  offers  an  extensive  .selec¬ 
tion  of  merchandi.se  on  its  site,  lx)th 
.sport.s-related  and  unrelated.  U.sers  can 
order  books  by  Neies-Sentinel  authors, 
subscriptions  to  the  newspaper,  Knox- 
News  T-shirts,  and  all  .sorts  of  orange 
gcxxlies  honoring  UT.  There  are  pins  and 
hats  and  T-shiits  and  .sweat  shirts  and 
mouse  pads  and  value  packs  (pay  $13  98 
for  a  mouse  pad  and  a  coffee  mug,  and 
get  a  free  pin).  Check  out  the  site’s  display 
of  the  UT  "We  al.so  play  a  little  fcxrtball  ” 
mug  at  http://ic.knoxnew.s.com/play.html. 

Jack  Lail,  manager  of  the 
paper’s  online  media  depart¬ 
ment,  .says  he  approached  a 
kxal  retailer  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  .sell  it  on  the  idea  of 
an  online  store  carrying  UT 
merchandi.se,  hosted  by 
KnoxNews.  The  retailer 
turned  Lail  down,  so  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  build  the  .store  him.self.  It 
was  the  luckiest  break  the  site 
ever  had.  KnoxNews  now 
.serves  as  a  direct  retailer,  pro¬ 
moting  the  store  online.  (It’s 
not  heavily  promoted  locally, 
.so  as  not  to  offend  the  news¬ 
paper’s  advertisers.)  Fulfill¬ 


ment  is  handled  by  an  outside  company, 
.so  Lail  and  his  staff  don’t  have  to  handle 
the  prcxlucts. 

The  numbers  are  impressive.  From 
January  through  mid-March,  the  site 
made  3,666  .sales,  totaling  7,257  units  of 
merchandise,  or  nearly  two  per  sale. 
Total  revenue?  More  than  $150,000. 
Margin?  Undi.sclosed,  but  “healthy,"  Lail 
claims.  His  biggest  lament?  If  the  Vols 
don’t  repeat  as  national  champions  next 
year,  Lail  fears  he  might  be  expected  to 
make  the  same  budget  numbers  without 
the  benefit  of  the  retail  sales  bump. 

At  the  bottom  of  The  NewStore,  one 
of  the  KnoxNews’  primary  retail  pages, 
sits  another  little  .sales  tool:  “Like  our 
store?  We  can  .set  one  up  for  you  fast. 
E-mail  OnlineAds.”  Even  that’s  e-com- 
merce,  and  it’s  working.  Lail  has  received 
several  inquiries  from  potential  advertis¬ 
ers  ba.sed  on  that  simple  promotion. 

Packet  Publications 

Packet  Publications,  a  group  of  New 
Jersey  weeklies,  has  been  prtrfitable 
since  just  six  weeks  after  it  went  online 
in  1996  (http://w'ww. pacpub.com).  One 
of  its  strategies  has  lx;en  to  help  Icxal 
merchants  .sell  all  .sorts  of  merchandi.se, 
from  cigars  to  high-end  gifts.  Initially, 
the  paper  built  and  hosted  the  retail  sites 
it.self  —  it  still  dtxs,  in  some  cases  —  but 
now  many  of  its  merchants  participate  in 
the  “online  mall”  from  Internet  Trade- 
line’s  Point  &  Shop.  Internet  Tradeline  is 
a  New  York  firm  that  provides  turnkey 
online  shopping  centers. 

For  the  past  two  years,  more  than  20% 
of  the  Packet’s  pretax  profits  came  from 
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Channel  4000  has  sponsorships  at  www.channel4000.com 


its  online  businesses,  according  to 
Michael  O'Hara,  the  pioneering  general 
manager  who  recently  left  the  family- 
owned  group  to  become  publisher  of  the 
alternative  weekly.  New  York  Press. 

O’Hara  says  local  online  merchants 
are  struggling  to  find  a  profitable  model; 
he  encourages  them  to  sell  “mainstream 
goods  (at)  a  good  price-value  relation¬ 
ship.”  People  won’t  buy  expensive  prod¬ 
ucts  online  if  they  don’t  recognize  them, 
O’Hara  says,  because  they  want  to 
“touch  and  feel”  something  that’s  unfa¬ 
miliar.  But  merchandi.se  like  a  Mont 
Blanc  pen  can  be  sold  online  by  anyone. 

Traffic  through  the  Point  &  Shop  mall 
so  far  has  been  disappointing,  he  says, 
but  it’s  too  early  to  tell  if  the  Packet’s 
retailers  will  renew  after  their  one-year 
commitments  are  complete.  Further¬ 
more,  he  .says  they  are  all  still  learning 
about  what  will  .sell,  and  expecting  to 
benefit  from  growth  as  the  Point  &  Shop 
mall  aggregates  more  merchants  and  as 
e-shopping,  in  general,  continues  to 
reach  new  customers. 

The  Point  &  Shop  mall,  and  other 
online  “aggregators,”  can  create  an  inter- 
e.sting  effect.  Click  on  a  .store  in  Packet 
Online  Jersey  E-Mail,  and  you  may  find 
that  you’re  ordering  a  $435  leather  desk 
set  from  an  office  supply  store  in 
Mashpee,  Ma.ss.,  on  Cape  Cod;  cigars 
from  a  Philadelphia  tobacconist;  or  even 
a  scarf  from  a  retailer  in  Queens,  N.Y. 
You’d  never  know  it,  becau.se  the  “trans¬ 
portation”  out  of  market  to  other  retail¬ 
ers  is  transparent  to  the  shopper.  As 
O’Hara  points  out,  it’s  ju.st  as  easy  for 
.someone  in  Mashpee,  Philadelphia,  or 
Queens  to  shop  online  at  a  store  based 
in  Princeton. 

Channel  4000 

One  way  to  make  a  shopping  site 
profitable  is  to  find  a  sponsor,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  offering  merchandi.se.  That’s 
what  they’ve  done  at  Channel  4000,  the 
Minneapolis  .site  that’s  home  to  WCCO- 
AM  and  TV.  USBank  pays  Channel  4000, 
which  is  operated  by  Internet  Broad¬ 
casting  Sy.stem,  for  prominent  place¬ 
ment  in  the  shopping  area,  complete 
with  daily  rates  and  a  link  to  its  site  for 
online  banking. 

Channel  4000  serves  as  the  online 
store  for  the  Minne.sota  Twins  baseball 
team,  and  sells  Minne.sota  Vikings  foot¬ 
ball-related  merchandi.se  as  well.  The 
store  receives  .several  hundred  orders 


each  month,  with  sales  between  $6,000 
and  $12,000.  “In  fact,  most  days  the 
Twins  online  store  .sells  double  the 
amount  of  their  physical  stores  in  local 
malls,”  says  Andrea  Yoch,  marketing 
director  of  Internet  Broadcasting  System. 

Channel  4000  sponsors  charity  auc¬ 
tions,  donating  software,  promotion,  and 
graphics.  A  recent  charity  auction  involv¬ 
ing  the  Minne.sota  Timberwolves  basket¬ 
ball  team  raised  $5,000  with  ju.st  five 
items;  another  auction  is  planned  for 
July  with  the  Twins.  The  site  offers  tick¬ 
ets  and  merchandi.se  for  the  Senior 
Professional  Golfers  Association  event  in 
the  area,  which  is  part  of  a  broader  part¬ 
nership  with  the  station  as  official  spon¬ 
sor.  And  a  local  musician,  Lori  Line,  sells 
“a  ton  of  albums”  from  her  store  because 
she  promotes  the  online  store  well  —  on 
posters  for  her  appearances,  albums, 
programs  and  more,  Yoch  says. 

One  Channel  4000  client  has  done 
poorly  with  its  sales,  Yoch  says, 
“because  they  haven’t  really  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  store.  Even  in  our  short  expe¬ 
rience,  we  have  learned  that  you  mu.st 
change  your  items  and  put  stuff  on  sale 
in  order  to  generate  repeat  business.” 

Will  it  catch  on  with  media  sites? 

Will  online  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  and  TV  .stations  continue  to 
develop  electronic  commerce?  The  E&P 
survey  shows  that  most  sites  are  ju.st 
beginning  to  consider  e-commerce. 

Some  42%  of  our  respondents  pro¬ 
vide  financial  transactions  on  their 
sites  —  21%  .secure  and  21%  unsecure. 


A  “secure”  transaction  is  conducted 
through  a  connection  to  a  computer 
with  coding  that  is  supposed  to  make 
it  impossible  for  hackers  to  access 
the  information. 

Among  the  respondents,  38%  of  the 
sites  offer  classified  ads;  40%,  sub.scrip- 
tions  to  their  print  products;  18%,  com¬ 
pany  merchandise;  and  24%,  products  or 
services  from  outside  vendors. 

“It’s  all  about  niche  marketing,”  says 
Paul  Home  of  Hero,  a  gay  men’s 
publication  based  in  Los  Angeles 
(http://www.heromag.com).  “We’ve  .sold 
a  lot  of  magazine  .sub.scriptions  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  just  been  surfing/.search- 
ing  the  Web.  We’re  much  more  of  an 
online  brochure  for  the  magazine. 
However,  we  are  moving  into  directory 
listings  and  sales  and  an  online  com¬ 
merce  platform.” 

Several  re.sp)ondents  found  ways  to 
u.se  their  online  commerce  to  build  edi¬ 
torial  syndicates  or  photo  .stock  agencies 
that  could  not  have  existed  before  the 
Web.  “As  a  one-person  shop,  I  feel  that 
the  Web  provides  a  wonderful  vehicle  to 
sell  my  editorial  images,”  says  Jack 
Kustron,  manager  of  photo-j.com,  a 
photojournalism  site  ba.sed  in  Ohio.  “I 
have  an  alliance  with  an  ISP  (Internet 
.service  provider),  so  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  my  site  is  zero.  Everything  that  I  .sell 
is  pure  profit.” 


Contributing  editor  Peter  M. 
Zollman  (pzollman®aol.com)  is  founding 
principal  of  the  Advanced  Interactive 
Media  Group,  an  online  consulting  firm. 
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Online  newspapers  are  looking  at  the  genesis  of  the  new 
millennium  and  using  it  as  an  opportunity 


f^or  many  papers,  the  historic  pas- 
j.sage  from  one  millennium  to  the 
j  next  will  mark  the  dawn  of  exten- 
si\e  ctx)peration  lx?tween  new 
media  and  old.  Ne>x.spaper  companies 
are  contemplating  large-.scale  projects, 
notable  particularly  lxfcau.se  they  take  full 
advantage  of  the  resources  available  in 
lx)th  the  print  and  the  electronic  worlds. 

Bruce  DiSilva,  enterprise  editor  at 
The  AssEK'iated  Press,  t<x)k  on  the  chore 
of  covering  the  millennium  in  1998.  The 
news  ctx)perative  has  already  written  at 
least  nine  major  pieces  that  am  the 
gamut  frt)m  “GexI’s  Last  Call  —  the 
Hopes  and  Fears  of  the  Fmcl  of  Time"  to 
“The  1,000  Year  Blink:  In  Geologic 
Terms  1,000  Years  Isn’t  Long  At  All.”  Any 
paper  or  online  publication  that  ha.sn't 
published  these  fa.scinatingly  offl^eat 
l(X)ks  at  the  subject  hasn’t  mi.ssed  out  as 
they  probably  would  have  in  previous 
years.  This  time,  editors  can  find  these 
pieces  on  the  As.scKiated  Press  Web  site 
—  updated  and  ready  to  go. 

At  the  Freedom  Foaim’s  Newseum  in 
suTftitjxm  Washington,  D.C.,  a  nominat¬ 
ing  [lanHv^mixisc-vl  of  memlxfr  repre¬ 
sentatives  fr()nT'4Us,^P,  A,s.sociated  Press 
Managing  Editors,  AnTtfrkmiSociety  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  as  well  a.shislTTrnmsr- 
academics,  and  others  will  rank  the  top 
100  news  events  of  the  20th  century. 
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by  Jennie  L  Phipps 


That  ranking  will  become  a  ballot  on 
which  the  public  will  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  vote.  The  ballot  w  ill  be  not  only  in 
print  publications  but  also  on  the 
Newseum  (http;/7www. newseum.org) 
and  AF  Web  sites  so  people  around  the 
world  can  help  decide  which  momen¬ 
tous  event  has  the  greate.st  significance. 
Simultaneously,  the  New.seum  will  have 
a  standing  exhibit  featuring  news  cover¬ 
age  of  .some  of  the.se  events,  as  well  as  its 
courtyard  park  featuring  the  laige.st  .seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Berlin  Wall  outside  Germany. 

One  of  the  mo.st  innovative  efforts 
was  initially  undertaken  by  the  New 
York  Times  Regional  Newspapers  last 
winter.  Twenty-five  of  the  company’s 
mo.st  creative  thinkers  gathered  for  a 
brainstorming  .session  to  develop  a  mil¬ 
lennium  initiative  that  would  both  pro¬ 
vide  community  leadership  and  be  a 
good  bu.sine.s.s  opportunity  for  the 
group’s  21  papers,  which  range  in  circu¬ 
lation  from  under  10,000  to  the  110,000 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune  in  Florida. 

The  upshot  is  a  program  that  fcKu.ses 
on  offering  busine.s.se.s  opportunities,,^ 
spon.sor  various  levels  of  invc^lyr^ment. 
Called  "Celebrate  20(W,;3^'rnvision  the 
Future,”  theni^jgKrrrioffers  “a  buffet  of 
-o|j|'juiTtTmTic?v  including  editorial,  com¬ 
munity  involvement,  philanthropy,  .spe¬ 
cial  events  and  activities,  advertising. 


and  circulation  initiatives,”  .says  Jack 
Vernon,  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
the  New  York  Times  group. 

The  program  is  cu.stomizable  by  each 
individual  new.spaper  but  daily  initia-/ 
tives  are  a  key  component  tliroughouy 
1999,  culminating  with  a  First  Night  cc^ 
ebration  on  Dec.  31-  Adverti.sers  can 
spon.sor  calendars,  countdowns,  sl/ck 
magazine-type  monthly  publicatiylns, 
and  community  events  organized/ and 
supported  by  the  newspapers.  / 

One  web  site  will  be  [irock/ed  for 
the  group  at  http://www.En\  iyfonthefn- 
ture.com.  The  site  can  be  cu^)mized  by 
individual  newspapers.  I.o^l  u.sers  will 
log  on  with  an  addre.s.s  tKat  makes  the 
site  seem  as  though  itz^ere  produced 
locally.  Besides  edijorial  content,  the 
Web  site  will  otfrT  merchandi.se,  hot 
links,  and  rcadca/participation  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Banner  ads  will  be  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  huv/lnn  Vernon  thinks  banners 
will  support  branding  efforts  rather  than 
Ire^fTey  .source  of  revenue. 

'  Initial  re.spon.se  around  the  group  and 
among  adverti.sers  was  .so  good  that  the 
Times  decided  to  sell  the  concept. 
Among  tho.se  buying  the  package,  which 
includes  acce.ss  to  .sales  tools,  editorial, 
and  the  Web  site,  are  Morris  Communi¬ 
cations,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Lee 
Enterpri.ses.  A  portion  of  the  revenues 


generated  from  Web  site  and  other  .sales 
.stays  with  the  Times  group. 

Morris  has  undertaken  the  project 
with  particular  enthusiasm,  modifying 
the  ideas  to  meet  its  own  needs.  Rob 
Curley,  manager  of  content  development 
for  the  group,  has  the  responsibility  for 
figuring  out  how  each  of  the  group’s  12 
newspaper  sites  will  aggregate  content 
and  ads  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
national  content.  The  result  is  a  complex 
meshing  of  information  and  technology 
that  offers  readers  what  appears  to  be  a 
singular  site,  but  is,  in  fact,  strictly  divid¬ 
ed  between  Icxal  and  national  elements. 

Corporate  partners  brand  the  top  of 
each  home  page  and  offer  u.sers  naviga¬ 
tional  tools  down  the  left  rail,  linking 
readers  to  corporate-produced  “History,” 
“People,”  and  "Technology”  .sections. 
The  right  rail  and  the  bottom  of  the  site 
belong  to  individual  newspapers. 

On  the  print  side,  weekly  eight-page 
special  .sections  appear  on  Sundays.  That 
content  will  be  transferred  to  the  Web 
site  .so  that  a  reader  at  the  Athens  Daily 
News  in  Georgia,  for  instance,  gets  the 
local  history  links  prominently  displayed 
with  the  links  from  other  publications 
and  the  national  feed  also  available.  A 
featured  “super  .story,”  cho.sen  by  editors 
at  the  corporate  level,  will  appear  on  the 
national  feed.  If  a  member  paper’s  own 
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story  is  selected  as  the  feature,  then  tlie 
server  automatically  knows  that  and  will 
substitute  another  story  so  that  there  is 
no  duplication. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  each  paper  is 
able  to  control  the  local  and  advertising 
content  of  its  own  site,  the  national  half 
of  the  millennium  site  runs  off  one  of 
two  corporate  servers  in  either  Augusta, 
Ga.,  or  Topeka,  Kan.,  while  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper  side  of  the  site  is  running 
off  each  individual  newspaper’s  .server. 
“Corporate  and  the  properties  really 
have  to  work  together  to  pull  this  off,” 
Curley  says. 

All  the  ad  spots  on  the  site  will  be 
managed  using  Real  Media  Open 
AdStream.  This  .software  allows  each  site 
to  make  ad  changes  on  the  fly.  It  also 
allows  each  site  to  rotate  adverti.sers,  giv¬ 
ing  priority  based  on  a  variety  of  factors. 
Curley  says  the  beauty  of  this  project  is 
its  potential.  “Now  that  we  know  this 
model  works,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
unleash  it  on  other  things.  The  most 
rewarding  thing  about  it  is  how  enthusi- 
a.stic  everyone  is,  not  ju.st  the  little 
papers,  but  the  big  ones,  tcx).” 

National  backing  is  nice,  but  a  news¬ 
paper  doesn't  need  to  have  it  to  make  a 
millennium  project  work.  Richard  K. 
Wager,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  (^.y.)  Journal,  is  eyeing  a 
$200,000  revenue  goal  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  editorial  lineup  for  his  millennium 
project.  The  project  includes  14  special 
print  and  online  .sections,  A  feature 
about  w  hich  he  is  most  excited  are  the 
historical  photos  that  the  paper  has  col¬ 
lected  from  a  variety  of  .sources  and  that 
it  will  reproduce  both  in  print  and  on  the 
Web  site.  The  project  will  culminate  in  a 
Ixxjk  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wager  says  the  project  has  lx?en  ini¬ 
tially  very  weil  supported  by  advertisers, 
even  tho.se  that  usually  aren’t  interested 
in  any  kind  of  opportunity  that  doesn’t 
accommodate  price-intensive  ads.  "It’s 
an  opportunity  for  the.se  businesses  to 
make  a  statement  alxjut  who  they  are 
and  what  they  hope  to  Ixj.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  part  of  the  millennium.” 


Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(Jennielp@bignet.net)  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  freelance  writer  based 
in  Detroit. 
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Stephen  O’Leary,  as.scxiate  professor  at 
the  Annenberg  Schcx)l  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  teaches  a  course  called  The 
Media  and  the  Millennium.  He  .says  the 
mass  media  is  doing  a  lot  to  fan  the 
flames  of  millennium  fever.  Over  the 
next  year,  he  believes  the  \'2K  computer 
problem  is  going  t(i  be  the  major  issue 
and  the  biggest  news  story,  but  it  is  not 
the  technical  problem  that  worries  him. 

“What  concerns  me  is  what  people 
will  do  if  they  are  afraid  of  tho.se  kinds 
of  things  happening,”  he  .says.  “It’s  very 
important  that  media  have  some  .sen.se  of 
responsibility  lx;cause  the  consequences 
of  fear  could  be  deva.stating.” 

Here  are  a  collection  of  sites  that  pro¬ 
vide  solid  information  about  millennium 
and  Y2K  i.ssues. 

•  Utne  Online  has  written  a  Y2K 
Citizen's  Action  Guide:  Preparing 
Your.self,  Your  Family,  and  Your 
Neighborhcxjd  for  the  Year  2000 
Computer  Problem  and  Beyond.  The 
guide  will  lx  made  available  to  sub- 
scrilxrs  of  Utne  Reader,  .sold  at  lxx)k- 
.stores,  and  available  online.  Review  the 
online  version  of  the  guide  at 
http://www.utne.com/y2k.  There  are 
al.so  a  number  of  Y2K  di.scu.ssion,s  taking 
place  in  Cafe  Utne,  located  at 
http:  // ww  w .  u  tne .  com/cafe . 

•  Inc.  Online  (http://www.inc.com/ 
technology/learn/2000. html)  has  collect¬ 
ed  a  wide  variety  of  resources  including 
articles  from  the  archives  of  Inc.  and 
Inc.  Technology,  books,  bulletin  boards, 
and  Web  links  to  help  people  avoid 
Y2K  problems. 


•  Everything  2(XX)  (http://www.every 
thing2{X)0.com)  offers  diverse  links  and 
well-written  information  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  year  20(X).  It  fcxuses  on  inno¬ 
vative  ventures,  travel  opportunities,  and 
Y2K  i.ssues.  This  is  a  great  site,  packed 
with  information. 

•  Greenwich  2000  (http://www.green 
wich2000.com)  has  prepared  a  count¬ 
down  with  tidbits  of  information  along 
the  way  as  well  as  an  interactive  ckxk. 

•  The  International  Register  of 
Millennium  Parties  (http:/7www.jepa. 
co.uk/shopping/party.html)  can  lead 
you  to  events,  lx)th  public  and  private, 
that  may  be  worth  coverage.  The  list 
grows  con.stantly. 


C  SPELLING^ 

l^-l-L-L-E-N-N-I-U-M. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  words  in  the 
English  language  that  has  four  pairs  of 
letters  —  two  Ms,  two  Ls,  two  Ns,  and 
two  Is.  In  that  way,  it’s  like  accommo¬ 
date,  another  one  of  those  words  that 
only  copy  editors  get  right. 

If  you  don’t  know  how  to  spell  millen¬ 
nium,  you  could  look  it  up  in  the  dictio¬ 
nary,  but  you  won’t  find  it  in  the  AP 
StylehcxJi.  “We  don’t  list  things  unle.ss  there 
Ls  .some  disagreement  over  the  spelling,” 
explains  Bruce  DeSilva,  a  veteran  AP  staffer 
working  on  millennium  coverage. 

If  you  are  searching  for  millennium 
on  the  World  Wide  Web,  try  looking  up 
millenium  with  one  N.  You’ll  find  almo.st 
as  many  references  that  way  as  you  will 
if  you  look  it  up  spelled  the  correct  way. 

Just  for  the  record,  millennium  comes 
from  the  Latin.  It  links  the  Latin  mille 
(thousand)  and  annus  (year).  When 
annus  bonds  with  other  words,  the  A 
becomes  an  E.  In  Latin,  the  rules  aren’t 
flexible,  but  we  speakers  of  English  are. 
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hen  the  Orange  County 
Register  redesigned  its 
Health  &  Fitness  Web  site 
to  include  InteliHealth,  the 
medical  information  and  database  ser¬ 
vice  sponsored  by  Johns  Hopkins,  that 
section  turned  into  one  of  the  top  15 
most-visited  sites  on  ocregister.com 
within  the  first  month. 

Lyn  Killian,  the  Register’s  new  media 
market  development  manager,  integrat¬ 
ed  the  InteliHealth  content  and  databa.s- 
es  with  the  company’s  own  Icxal  health 
information  and  accompanying  health 
and  fitness  Yellow  Pages,  using  Zip2 
infrastructure.  Because  the  paper  now 
provides  a  comprehensive  health  site  for 
Orange  County,  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  health  site  has  doubled,  Killian  .says. 

There  are  about  18,000  health-related 
sites  on  the  Web.  By  .some  estimates, 
health  is  the  third  mo.st  popular  online 
niche  —  e-commerce  and  finance  are  first 
and  .second,  respectively.  Increasingly, 
online  newspapers  are  .seeking  to  partner 
with  companies  that  provide  health  infor¬ 
mation.  But  finding  a  suitable  alliance 
i.sn’t  always  easy.  And  maintaining  that 
connection  takes  effort  on  both  sides. 

Among  the  major  players  wooing 
newspapers  are  InteliHealth,  OnHealth, 
and  HealthScout.  Some  others  are  out 
there,  but  they  haven’t  been  as  serious  or 


healthier 


Health  and  medical  information  is 
hot  on  the  Web.  Here’s  how  to 
make  your  news  site  heartier. 

by  Jennie  L.  Phipps 


Web 


as  .succe.s.sful  in  signing  up  newspaper 
partners.  Reuters  Health  Information  Inc. 
is  venturing  into  this  arena,  but  it’s  offer¬ 
ing  something  different  —  a  conventional 
fee-for-stories  new.s-service  mcxlel. 

Both  InteliHealth  and  OnHealth  pri¬ 
marily  trade  consumers’  eyeballs  for  con¬ 
tent.  A  newspaper  Web  site  offers  links 
and  readers;  in  return,  they  get  excellent 
health  copy  and  the  opportunity  to  sell 
adjacent  advertising. 


HealthScout  hangs  its  business  on  a 
slightly  different  editorial  hook.  Using 
push  technology,  it  encourages  Web  site 
visitors  to  sign  up  for  health  information 
targeted  on  their  particular  ailments  and 
life  circumstances.  Delivered  to  them 
personally,  the  20  to  25  general  con¬ 
sumer  health  stories  that  come  daily  with 
the  package  appear  on  a  co-branded 
page  with  the  host  paper’s  navigation 
bars  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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Ben  Welter  of  startribune.com  \ 
pulled  the  plug  after  one  health 
provider  wasn’t  techno-savvy. 


David  Rouatt,  senior  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  HealthScout’s  par¬ 
ent  company,  Rx  Remedy  Inc.,  says  it 
recently  signed  all  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  newspapers,  cutting  a  deal  with  each 
paper  individually  after  getting  a  corpo¬ 
rate  agreement.  In  general,  the  deals 
split  the  revenue  with  Rx  Remedy. 

“We’re  willing  to  do  all  the  selling  if 
that’s  what  a  newspaper  wants,"  Rouatt 
says.  Rx  Remedy’s  original  prcxluct  is  its 
print  magazine.  Remedy,  which  is  aimed 
at  people  over  55  and  distributed  to  2.2 
million  households  through  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  indu.stry. 

In  July  of  la.st  year,  Cylier  Dialogue 
Inc.,  an  online  sLster  company  of 
Yankelovich  Partners,  the  familiar  mar¬ 
ket-research  company,  took  a  long  kx)k 
at  health  online.  Among  its  many  con¬ 
clusions  was  that  the  market  for  this  kind 
of  information  is  well-educated,  well- 
heeled  and  eager  to  shop  online.  The 
study  emphasizes  the  importance  of  trust 
—  people  who  seek  health  information 
online  must  feel  that  the  .source  of  the 
information  is  reliable  and  ethical. 

Reliability  is  vital 

Even  without  a  .study,  most  online 
newspapers  figured  the  reliability  factor 


out  early.  Kaymarie  Jacob.son,  director  of 
production  for  SE  Gate,  the  online  pnxJ- 
uct  of  the  San  Franeusco  Chronicle,  San 
Francisco  Kxaminer,  and  KRON-TV  says 
users  of  the  site  are  very  loyal  and  rely 
on  SE  Gate  to  get  its  information  right. 
“It  doe.sn’t  help  to  tell  our  users  that  we 
have  no  control  over  this  partner.  If  it’s 
on  our  site,  we’re  responsible.” 

At  startribune.com,  content  producer 
Ben  Welter  .started  a  partnership  with 
one  .service  and.  after  alxjut  six  months 
into  the  venture,  was  highly  di.s.sati.sfied. 
The  company  with  which  he  was  work¬ 
ing  wasn’t  technically  savwy  enough,  he 
believes.  What  really  killed  the  deal  was 
the  day  its  management  failed  to  let  any- 
bcxly  know  that  it  was  alxrut  to  do  a 
large-scale  redesign.  Welter  woke  up 
one  morning  and  all  of  his  health  links 
didn’t  w'ork.  Ultimately,  startribune.com 
pulled  the  plug. 


Welter  is  persuaded  that  his  new  part¬ 
nership  with  InteliHealth  is  more  solid. 
InteliHealth  content  is  automatically 
pulled  from  its  site  to  the 
startribune. corn’s  news  databa.se,  then 
displayed  in  a  custom  template.  There 
are  various  opportunities  on  the  .startri¬ 
bune.com  site  to  pull  up  InteliHealth 
content,  but  no  matter  where  the  link  is 
made,  the  content  always  kxrks  like  it 
fits.  If  a  reader  of  the  “Variety"  feature 
.section  clicks  on  health,  he  gets  health 
stories  in  a  feature  environment;  if  he 
clicks  on  health  while  he’s  in  the 
“Sports"  .section,  he  gets  the  health  pack¬ 
age  in  a  sports  environment.  “It  never 
kx)k.s  like  you’ve  Ixfen  transported  to 
V'enus,"  Welter  .says. 

Startribune.com  sees  InteliHealth’s 
editorial  planning  budget  a  month  ahead 
and  can  u.se  it  not  only  online  but  al.so  in 
the  paper,  Minneapolis’  Star  Tribune.  So 
far,  the  print  side,  which  prcKluces  IcKal 
online  content,  hasn't  found  that  aspect 
of  the  .service  too  u.seful.  Reca.sting 
what’s  written  for  the  Web  into  .some¬ 
thing  for  a  paper  isn’t  ea.sy,  but  Inteli¬ 
Health  has  put  reporters  in  contact  with 
experts  affiliated  with  the  .service.  As 
Welter  says,  “When  we  have  que.stions, 
they  have  an.swers." 

Ellie  Cruze,  .state  and  national  .sales 
manager  for  Michigan  Live,  one  of  the 
Newhou.se-owned  Advance  Internet  sites, 
is  equally  happy  with  the  company's 
recent  alliance  with  OnHealth. 
MichiganLive  aggregates  copy  for  eight 
newspaper  sites  in  Michigan,  plus  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  .state  version  for  people  unlikely 
to  lx?  intere.sted  in  one  of  the  newspaper 
fxrrtals.  Cruze  has  successfully  found  ho.s- 
pital  spon.sors  for  the  OnHealth  title  page, 
and  she’s  hcjpeful  that  she'll  find  spoasors 
for  the  fitness  portion  of  the  copy  next. 


Lyn  Killian  of  the  Orange 
County  Register  has 
integrated  InteliHealth’s 
content  on  ocregister.com. 
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A  joint  venture  of  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare 
and  John  Hopkins  University  Hospital, 
IntelliHealth  (www.intellihealth.com) 
provides  practical,  readable  health  advice. 


“It’s  given  us  a  great  marketing 
opportunity.  The  local  health  care  insti¬ 
tution  can  say,  This  information  is 
brought  to  you  by  our  hospital.’  It’s 
local,  and  it’s  cool.  You  can  really  target 
your  market." 

Peter  Weinberger,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Advance  Internet,  who  cut  the 
deal,  says  he  likes  the  seamle.ss  way 
OnHealth  integrates  into  the  local  sites, 
and  he  likes  the  quality  of  the  content.  “We 
feel  that  it  offers  something  that  we  cur¬ 
rently  don’t  provide  ourselves  —  some¬ 
thing  that  is  of  service  to  users.  We  think 
that  brings  preople  to  us,  and  if  we  build 
the  audience,  the  advertisers  will  come.” 

The  health  leader 

The  health  site  with  the  most  online 
newspaprer  partners  is  InteliHealth,  a 
joint  venture  of  Aetna  U.S.  Healthcare 
Inc.  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hospital  and  Health  System.  The  site 
also  has  content  supplied  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
National  Health  Council.  Its  primary 
focus  is  practical  and  readable  advice 
with  lots  of  searchable  databases,  includ¬ 
ing  a  drug  index  that  describes  the  uses 
and  side  effects  of  both  generic  and 
brand-name  medications.  The  site  is 
deeply  involved  in  e-commerce,  offering 
an  on-site  catalog  full  of  products  that 
run  the  gamut  from  sleeping  medications 
to  cough  drops. 


The  OnHealth  Network  (www.onhealth.com) 
provides  consumer-oriented  articles 
and  information  on  health  and  medidne. 


Linda  Yu,  vice  president  of  distribution 
and  business  development  for 
InteliHealth,  says  Johns  Hopkins  is  an 
equity  partner  and  “our  medical  review 
arm  and  conscience  ...  I  think  that  peo¬ 
ple  recognize  that  we  are  very  thorough 
and  we  bring  a  lot  of  depth.  We  spend  our 
money  on  content,  and  we’re  beginning 
to  be  known  for  our  news  coverage.” 

Yu  says  InteliHealth  is  very  interested 
in  expanding  partnerships  because  it 
would  like  to  be  in  as  many  places  as 
p)o.ssible.  The  financial  model  is  one  of 
shared  revenue.  “We  don’t  necessarily 
envision  ourselves  as  a  destination  site,” 
she  says. 

Jim  Townsend,  content  director  for 
HoustonChronicle.com  describes  the 
deal  as  a  simple  one.  “I  maintain  the 
right  to  sell  advertising  on  pages  ho.sted 
here.  And  they  maintain  the  right  to  sell 
advertising  on  pages  they  provide.” 

OnHealth  Network  .started  its  exis¬ 
tence  as  IVI  Publishing,  a  maker  of 


'^Bedside  manner^ 
V.  for  the  Web  J 

Producing  readable  health  information 
for  the  Web  isn’t  easy.  A  team  of 
researchers  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  led 
by  Dr.  Mark  Graber,  associate  professor 
of  family  medicine  and  surgery,  found 
that  much  of  the  medical  information  on 
the  Web  geared  toward  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  written  at  a  reading  level  higher 
than  is  easily  understood  by  the  people 
who  would  be  interested  in  reading  it. 

Graber  says  that  on  average,  the  Web 
medical  information  is  written  at  slightly 
above  10-grade  level.  He  measures  that 


against  other  studies  that  have  shown 
that  on  average  patients  with  diabetes 
read  at  the  6th  grade  reading  level;  can¬ 
cer  patients  and  parents  of  pediatric 
patients  understand  the  material  at  a  7th 
grade  reading  level.  Graber  concludes, 
“Patient  education  is  important.  The 
more  information  patients  have,  the 
more  they  can  participate  in  their  health 
care.  But  when  patients  can’t  understand 
the  information,  they  can  become  frus¬ 
trated  or  misinterpret  it  and  make  wrong 
medical  decisions  as  a  result.” 

Graber  decided  to  look  at  the  issue 
because  he  realized  that  the  medium 
was  fast  replacing  waiting-room  pam¬ 
phlets  as  the  resource-of-choice  for 
many  people  seeking  medical  informa¬ 
tion.  “Although  it’s  true  that  the  more 
educated  individuals  in  our  society  cur¬ 
rently  have  access  to  the  Web,  if  Web 
information  is  to  become  universally 
accessible,  it  will  need  to  be  at  a  reading 
level  that  most  people  can  compre¬ 
hend,”  Graber  says.  “Writers  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Web  should  be  aware  of  the 
limited  reading  ability  of  much  of  the 
population  and  write  accordingly.” 

Graber  based  his  readability  conclu¬ 
sion  on  an  analysis  of  50  sites.  A 
researcher  without  Web  experience 
searched  for  patient  information  using  the 
Webcrawler  and  Excite  search  engines. 
The  researcher’s  lack  of  Web-searching 
savvy  prevented  any  inadvertent  bias  that 
could  have  resulted  from  visiting  favorite 
sites.  All  50  sites  were  intended  for  gen¬ 
eral  public  viewing.  The  information  from 
the  sites  covered  all  aspects  of  family 
medicine  —  including  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  pediatrics,  internal  medicine, 
and  psychiatry  —  and  came  from  com¬ 
mercial,  academic,  government,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  sites,  as  well  as 
those  devoted  to  .specific  illnesses. 

Graber  used  the  Flesch  reading  score 
and  the  Flesch-Kinkaid  reading  level 
assessment  to  determine  the  readability 
level  of  the  materials.  The  Flesch  score 
and  the  Flesch-Kinkaid  reading  level 
a.ssessment  are  two  of  the  most  widely 
used  .systems  for  scoring  readability. 
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(  With  new  editor,  Medscape  focuses  on  content  ) 


The  health  site  that  many  consider  the 
best  written  and  the  most  editorially 
reliable  is  Medscape,  which  recently 
hired  as  its  editor-in-chief  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (JAMA),  Dr.  George 
Lundbeig.  Lundbeig  was  fired  from  his 
position  at  JAMA  after  he  published  a 
story  on  a  study  at  the  Kinsey  Institute  in 
the  midst  of  President  Clinton’s  troubles 
showing  that  59%  of  college  students 
didn’t  consider  oral  sex  the  real  thing. 
His  bosses  complained  that  he  showed 
bad  judgment. 

Lundberg  says  he  picked  Medscape 
out  of  15  job  offers  because  it  focuses  on 
physician-level  information,  but  is  open 
to  everyone.  “Patients  can  trust  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  Medscape  because  it  is  the 
site  their  doctors  use,"  says  Lundberg. 
“And  doctors  can  refer  patients  to 
Medscape  with  confidence.”  Lundberg 
wouldn’t  comment  on  his  firing,  but  he 
says  he  has  been  guaranteed  absolute 
editorial  integrity  “as  part  of  my  contract” 
and  a  “trust  relationship.” 

Paul  Shells,  president  and  CEO  of 
Medscape  Inc.,  came  to  his  current  posi¬ 
tion  from  Dow  Jones  Interactive 
Publishing  where  he  was  vice  president. 
He  sees  Medscape’s  greatest  strength  as 
its  content.  “We  consider  ourselves  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  as  opposed  to  just 
aggregators  on  the  Web.”  And  its  great¬ 
est  potential  as  its  ability  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  the  deeprest  user  information. 

The  content  is  both  original  —  writ¬ 
ten  by  professionals  in  the  field  —  and 
available  through  links  to  500  medical 
and  research  journals,  many  of  them  part 
of  the  Dow  Jones  Medical  Library.  “We 
deliver  practical  information  to  doctors. 
We’re  an  up)-to-the  minute  resource  for 
better  patient  care.  But  the  most  brilliant 
move  was  to  make  the  information  not 
only  available  to  doctors  but  to  every¬ 
one,”  Shells  says. 

Medscap>e  has  been  a  registration  site 
from  its  outset  four  years  ago.  Based  on 
registration  data,  advertisers  can  buy 
highly  taigeted  audiences  of  both  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  p)eople  simply  interested 
in  health  issues.  Sheils  says.  “Our  com- 
pjetitve  advantage  is  that  our  site  is  a 
place  where  physicians  are  comfortable 
and  they  can  manage  the  information 
that  the  consumer  sees." 


Aside  from  the  simple  advertising 
model,  which  is  making  Medscap)e  about 
$5  million  a  year,  there  is  plenty  of 
money  to  be  made  in  taking  advantage 
of  physician  interest  and  involvement. 
Medscape’s  next  project  is  to  launch 
Web  pages  for  physicians.  A  doaor  will 
be  able  to  tell  a  patient  to  go  to  his  Web 
site  for  information  about  his  illness.  The 
sites  will  allow  patients  to  set  up 
appointments  and  get  lab  results  — 
among  other  things.  They  also  will  help 
a  doctor  monitor  whether  a  patient  is 
doing  what  he’s  asked. 

Medscapo  is  also  well  pxjsitioned  to  do 
online  research.  Traditional  print-based 
survey  models  have  been  in  existance  for 


CD-ROMs  containing  technical  medical 
information.  In  1997  the  company  hired 
Robert  Goodman,  the  former  head  of 
business  development  at  MSNBC  Inter¬ 
active  News,  and  the  company  became 
OnHealth  Network. 

The  site  contains  both  technical  infor¬ 
mation,  from  its  days  as  a  CD-ROM  firm, 
and  more  readable,  consumer-oriented 
articles  on  health,  including  pharmacy 
and  A-to-Z  condition  databases.  It 
app>ears  to  be  more  news-oriented  than 
most  of  the  comp>etition,  offering  in- 
depth  rep>orts  on  medical  topics  and  a 
daily  news  feature;  “Today’s  Daily 
Briefing”  offers  summaries  of  new  med¬ 
ical  stories  and  links  to  related  material. 


Dr.  George  Lundberg 


decades.  Medscapje  offers  essentially  the 
same  capabilities  only  it  can  provide 
results  faster.  Physicians  willing  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  surveys  signup  in  exchange 
for  a  cash  incentive  or  a  discount  on  pub- 
lic~ations.  Doctors  go  to  the  Web  site  and 
fill  out  the  form.  The  results  are  available 
almost  immediately. 

Does  it  make  sense  for  Medscapie  to 
partner  with  other  online  sites  like  news- 
pap>ers?  Sheils  is  unsure.  “Certainly  the 
Web  is  full  of  p>artnerships.  We  would  be 
interested  in  making  sure  that  our  con¬ 
tent  is  available  at  as  many  many  differ¬ 
ent  p)ortals  as  p>o.ssible.” 


Goodman  says  this  site  is  especially 
geared  toward  30-  to  50-year-old 
women,  who  are  80%  of  its  readership. 
OnHealth  got  an  influx  of  capital  in  the 
la.st  few  months  —  more  than  $14  mil¬ 
lion.  Goodman  plans  to  add  services, 
including  tools  and  applications,  and 
more  oppxrrtunities  to  purchase  prod¬ 
ucts.  “You’ll  see  an  evolution  of  the  site. 
It  will  expand  significantly  in  1999  ” 

Diagnosing  health  partners 

SFGate’s  Jacobson  has  learned  the 
hard  way  how  to  evaluate  health-related 
partners.  She  has  a  laundry  list  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  anyone  contemplating  such 
a  relationship; 

•  Check  out  the  credibility  of  the 
content  offered  by  the  company.  Find 
out  where  it  gets  its  basic  information 
and  how  often  its  data  is  updated. 
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HealthScout  (www.healthscout.com) 
delivers  customized  health  information  to 
consumers,  which  can  be  cobranded  by 
newspapers.  Scripps  Howards  Newspapers 
have  signed  a  deal  with  the  parent  company. 


•  Ensure  that  you  have  a  minimum 
of  three  contacts  at  the  company,  one  of 
whom  is  reachable  at  all  times.  Jacobson 
suggests  one  business  person  and  two 
technical  people. 

•  Include  in  the  contract  a  clau.se 
that  .says  the  health  provider  mu.st  give 
five  working  days'  notice  for  any 
changes  that  it  makes  to  its  site  that 
would  impact  yours. 

•  If  the  relationship  requires  that 
your  customers  leave  your  site  and  go  to 
your  partner's,  make  sure  that  there  is  at 
lea.st  one  simple  and  obvious  way  for 
your  customers  to  get  back  to  your  site. 

•  Make  sure  that  the  financial 
arrangements  are  spelled  out  clearly  in 
the  contract.  Al.so  make  certain  that  the 
contract  specifies  what  happens  if  the 
partner  is  bought  up  by  .somebody  else. 

•  Refuse  the  demand  for  exclusivity. 
No  content  provider  can  be  ail  things, 
and  you  might  want  to  find  .somebody 
el.se  to  fill  in  a  gap.  With  a  one-  or  two- 
year  exclusive  contract,  you’re  .stuck. 


Contributing  editor  Jennie  L.  Phipps 
(Jennielp@bignet.net)  is  a  former  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  freelance  writer  based 
in  Detroit. 


Cyber  Dialog  Inc.  is  a  research  compa¬ 
ny  specializing  in  providing  market 
information  about  online  business.  In 
1998,  it  released  a  report  called  “The 
Health  Care  Industry  in  Transition;  The 
Online  Mandate  to  Change.”  In  that  mar¬ 
keting  report  is  a  variety  of  information 
of  interest  to  newspapers  as  they  explore 
the  potential  for  partnerships  with 
health-care  advertisers  as  w'ell  as  other 
information  providers. 

According  to  the  Cyber  Dialog  study, 
the  demographics  of  the  user  of  online 
healthcare  information  are  particularly 
attractive.  About  53%  are  women  with  a 
mean  age  of  41.  Sixty-eight  percent  are 
married,  43%  live  with  children,  and  81% 
have  attended  college  or  graduated. 
Fifty-four  percent  are  in  managerial  or 
professional  occupations.  Their  mean 
household  income  is  $67,000. 

Most  of  these  people  are  looking  for 
the  same  things  when  they  go  online. 
Here’s  what  researchers  say  they  want: 
Disease  information  (Cancer  and  heart 


disease  are  the  top  two)  52% 

Diet  and  nutrition  36% 

Drug  and  pharmaceutical  33% 
Online  health  newsletters  32% 
Women’s  health  31% 

Fitness  29% 

Children’s  health  15% 

Health  support  groups  13% 


From  a  business  standpoint,  the  best 
thing  about  these  consumers  is  their 
willingness  to  act  on  what  they  learn 
online.  Two-thirds  have  sought  product 
information  online;  one-half  have  made 
purchases  based  on  the  information  they 
found  and  40%  have  completed  the  pur¬ 
chases  online. 

The  area  Cyber  Dialog  identifies  as 
the  fastest  growing  is  direct-to-consumer 
marketing  of  drugs  and  health  devices. 
Drug  companies  are  expected  to  spend 
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about  $3  billion  this  year  reaching 
patients  directly.  Until  now,  most  of  this 
money  has  gone  to  magazines  and  tele¬ 
vision,  but  Cyber  Dialog’s  research  has 
shown  that  this  hasn't  been  very  success¬ 
ful  for  drug  companies  because  it  isn’t 
sufficiently  targeted.  The  Internet  offers 
drug  companies  a  much  better  way  to 
reach  niche  consumer  markets  at  a  much 
lower  cost  by  utilizing  online  communi¬ 
ties  or  affinity  groups.  Cyber  Dialog 
points  out  that  a  mere  1%  of  the  $95  bil¬ 
lion  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  business  is 
enough  to  support  10  online  businesses. 

But  Cyber  Dialog’s  analysts  don’t 
think  that  selling  drugs  online  is  the  most 
lucrative  opportunity.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  healthcare 
spending  —  $850  billion  in  1997  —  is 
aimed  at  services  not  products. 

“The  greatest  untapped  potential  for 
leveraging  healthcare  information  online 
lies  in  the  ability  to  influence  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  healthcare  services  online,”  the 
study  says.  Cyber  Dialog  calls  this  the 
infomediation  business.  A  healthcare 
infomediator  like  an  online  ombudsman 
would  provide  information  to  consumers 
to  help  them  make  better  decisions 
about  other  healthcare  services.  Revenue 
would  come  from  a  variety  of  .sources, 
including  what  third  parties  would  pay 
for  referrals. 

For  instance,  an  insurance  company 
might  pay  for  their  customers  to  have 
access  to  an  online  service  that  helped 
them  choose  the  most  cost-effective  and 
successful  doctors,  hospitals,  and  phar¬ 
maceuticals.  Insurance  companies  would 
get  customers  who  were  better  informed 
and  less  likely  to  file  claims.  Other  third 
parties  with  vested  interests  in  better 
informed  and  healthier  consumers  are 
HMOs,  employers,  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  federal  government. 
Doctors,  hospitals,  and  drug  companies 
would  pay  for  the  referrals. 

Cyber  Dialog  sees  this  new  market 
forming  and  consolidating  within  the 
next  12  to  18  months.  The  researchers 
believe  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
become  a  part  of  it  .should  hop  on  the 
bandwagon  now. 
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Microsoft  Chairman  and  CEO 
Bill  Gates’  first  book.  The 
Ruad  Ahead,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  199S.  It  held  the 
No.  1  spot  tjn  Ihe  New  York  Times  best- 
■seller  list  for  seven  weeks  and  remained 
on  the  list  for  a  total  of  18  weeks. 
Published  in  over  20  countries,  the  b(K)k 
.sold  more  than  2.5  million  copies  world¬ 
wide,  including  400, (X)0  copies  in  China 
alone.  When  you  have  that  kind  of  pub¬ 
lishing  .succe.ss  —  and  when  you’re  the 
world's  best-known  computer  guru  —  a 
second  b<K)k  is  inev  itable. 

Thus,  we  now  have  Iiusi}iess  @  the 
Speed  of  Thought:  Usi>ifi  a  Digital 
Nenviis  System .  Gates  has  aimed  his  .sec¬ 
ond  lxx)k  primarily  at  busine.ss  leaders, 
from  CEOs  on  down  through  the  ranks 
of  middle  management,  although  it 
should  also  appeal  to  any  reader  with  a 
more  than  pa.ssing  intere.st  in  how  tech¬ 
nology  is  rapidly  reshaping  business  — 
and  scxiety  along  with  it.  Obviously,  that 
should  include  virtually  all  of  us  in  the 
media  ranks.  “Business,”  Gates  bluntly 
predicts,  “is  going  to  change  more  in  the 
next  10  years  than  it  has  in  the  last  50.” 
At  work  behind  many  of  these  changes; 
the  How  of  digital  information  and  the 
convergence  of  digital  technologies  — 
personal  computers,  e-mail,  the  Internet, 
and  new  personal  digital  devices. 

Already,  computers  have  revolution¬ 
ized  the  way  busine,ss  works.  That  revo¬ 
lution,  he  argues,  is  far  from  over  and,  in 
fact,  can  be  expected  to  dramatically 
gain  in  velcxity.  As  the  old-time  barker 
at  the  carnival  sideshow  u.sed  to  say, 
“Eolks,  you  ain’t  seen  nothing  yet.”  The 
typical  company.  Gates  says,  already  has 
made  80%  of  the  investment  in  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  can  give  it  a  healthy  flow  of 
information,  yet  is  typically  getting  only 
20%  of  the  lx.'nefits  that  are  now  possi¬ 
ble.  The  successful  businesses  of  the 
future,  he  says,  will  be  those  that  not 
only  use  information  technology  in  all 
the  ways  most  of  us  have  come  to  take 
for  granted  but  in  new  ways  that  will 
provide  them  immediate,  in-depth 
knowledge  of  their  customers  —  and 
their  needs. 

This  will  be  made  po.ssible.  Gates 
says,  by  what  he  calls  the  “digital  ner¬ 
vous  sy.stem.”  Eunctioning  much  like 
the  human  body’s  central  nervous  .sys¬ 
tem,  the  digital  nervous  sy.stem  will,  he 
.says,  provide  a  “well-integrated  flow 
of  information  to  the  right  part  of  the 
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Bill  Gates'  way  to 
high-tech  heaven 


How  computers  are  changing  business 
by  James  E.Casto 
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organization  at  the  right  time.”  Yes,  in  a 
.sense,  it’s  a  computer  network,  but  one 
that’s  far  more  .sophi.sticated  than  any 
now  in  place.  No  company,  not  even 
Microsoft,  yet  has  the  kind  of  ideal 
system  Gates  envisions.  In.stead,  he  offers 
it  as  the  goal  —  the  Htily  Grail,  if  you  will 
—  for  which  busine.s.ses  should  .strive. 

Gates  peppers  his  Ixxik  with  ca.se  hi.s- 
tories  illu.strating  his  point,  some  involving 
Microsoft  and  others  gathered  from  expe¬ 
riences  at  other  companies.  He  tells,  for 
example,  alxiut  a  Micro.solt  .sales  repre- 
.sentative  in  Ai^»entina  who  was  talking  on 
the  telephone  with  a  re.seller  “who  tried  to 
impress  him  with  .somewhat  inflated  .sales 
claims.”  While  the  two  talked  on  the 
phone,  the  sales  rep  u.sed  his  PC  to  acce.ss 
detailed  .sales  records  showing  what  the 


re.seller  was  actually  .selling,  a  far  le.ss 
impressive  figure.  “When  he  casually 
mentioned  the  real  sales  numlx*rs,  .she 
was  surpri.sed  and  asked  how  he  had  got¬ 
ten  the  information  .so  quickly.”  He 
explained  Micro.soft’s  .sales  data  system 
and  the  kind  of  instantaneous  information 
he  could  get  from  it.  “That’s  not  all,”  he 
.said,  “It  also  knows  you’re  wearing  a  red 
polo  .shirt.”  The  phone  went  silent.  “How 
d(x.\s  it  know?”  she  finally  asked.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  lucky  guess. 

But  there  will  be  no  need  for  lucky 
gues.se.s  in  the  kind  of  data-rich  busine.ss 
environment  that  Gates  envisions.  His 
argument,  reduced  to  its  basics,  for  those 
who  want  to  do  business  in  the  decade 
ahead;  “How  you  gather,  manage  and 
Li.se  information  will  determine  whether 
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Bill  Gates 
sees  the 
flow  of 
information 
as  the  key 
to  success 
for  business. 


you  win  or  lose.  There  are  more  com¬ 
petitors.  There  is  more  information 
about  them  and  about  the  market,  which 
is  now  global.  The  winners  will  be  the 
ones  who  develop  a  world-class  digital 
nervous  system  so  that  information  can 
easily  How  through  their  companies  for 
maximum  and  constant  learning.” 

Gates’  vision  will  remind  some  read¬ 
ers  of  the  widespread  predictions  about 
the  “paperless  office”  that  were  offered  a 
few  years  back.  It  hasn’t  happened,  of 
course.  And  Gates  concedes  that,  "The 
paperless  office,  like  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence,  is  one  of  those  ‘any  day  now’ 
phenomena  that  never  seem  to  actually 
arrive.”  In  fact,  while  the  digital  capabil¬ 
ities  of  busine.ss  steadily  increase,  the 
nation’s  consumption  of  paper  grows 
even  more  dramatically  —  doubling 
every  four  years  or  so.  Gates  insists  "we 
have  all  the  pieces  in  place”  to  make  the 
paperless  office  a  reality.  What’s  missing, 
he  says,  is  the  determination  to  make 
that  happen. 

Micro.soft,  he  .says,  is  well  down  that 
road.  In  1996,  when  he  asked  his  staff  to 
a.ssemble  copies  of  every  paper  form  that 
the  company  used,  the  thick  binder  that 
landed  on  his  desk  contained  more  than 
1,000  forms,  including  114  for  procure¬ 
ment  alone.  Setting  out  on  a  one-man 
campaign  to  ban  all  unnecessary  forms. 
Gates  has  made  remarkable  progress. 

That  1,000-plus  total  has  been 
reduced  to  60,  and  the  114  for  procure¬ 
ment  has  dropped  to  one.  Overall,  he 
says,  the  savings  to  Microsoft  from  elim¬ 
inating  paper  forms  in  favor  of  electronic 


versions  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
million  a  year.  Significantly,  despite  his 
antipathy  for  paper  forms.  Gates 
acknowledges  that  he  .still  prints  out 
long  electronic  dcKuments  because  he 
finds  them  more  comfortable  to  read  and 
annotate  that  way.  “Most  people,  when 
they’re  trying  to  organize  a  long  docu¬ 
ment,  like  to  spread  out  the  pages  on  a 
table  so  that  they  can  .see  them  all  at 
once  —  hard  to  do  with  a  PC!  Until  we 
get  a  breakthrough  in  Hat-screen  tech¬ 
nology  —  and  furious  research  is  going 
on  at  Xerox,  the  MIT  Media  Lab,  Kent 
State,  Microsoft  and  other  academic  and 
corporate  research  sites  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan  —  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  still  can’t  be  beat  for  readability 
and  portability.” 

Interestingly  enough,  he  doesn't  include 
newspapers  in  that  comment.  Whether 
that’s  by  accident  or  design  isn't  clear. 


Business  @  the  Speed  of  Thought  is 
being  published  simultaneously  in  24 
languages  and  is  available  in  more  than 
60  countries. 

Gates  will  donate  his  share  of  the 
proceeds  to  .support  community-ba.sed 
programs  worldwide  that  u.se  technology 
in  innovative  ways  to  support  education 
and  skills  development  in  disadvantaged 
children.  An  initial  donation  of  $500,000 
has  been  made  to  the  International 
Youth  Federation  of  Baltimore.  The 
donation  will  fund  projects  in  Poland, 
South  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
United  States. 

A  companion  Web  site  at  http://www. 
Speed-of-Thought.com  provides  more 
in-depth  information  on  some  of  the 
examples  and  topics  covered  in  the  book. 


James  E.  Casio  is  associate  editor  of 
The  Herald-Dispatch  in  Huntington,  WVa. 
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How  the  Web 

'^^'won 

Forty  years  ago,  TV  emerged  as  a  powerful  foe 
to  newspapers.  Now  the  Internet  is  again  shifting 
the  distribution  of  the  media’s  power. 

by  Annette  Hamilton 


eorty  years  ago,  newspapers  were  with  the  Internet’s  24-hour  instant  news-  inent  bank  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates, 
confronted  with  a  massive  strate-  stand.  And  that  pressure  will  increase  online  advertising  spending  is  expected  to 

gic  challenge  that  forced  a  pow-  substantially  in  the  months  to  come  as  the  suige  to  $6.5  billion  by  2002,  up  from 

erful  and  entrenched  industry  to  following  five  factors  take  their  toll:  $906  million  in  1997. 

transform  itself.  I’m  talking,  of  course,  <■  Online  audiences  will  continue  to  ^  Online  sites  will  siphon  off  the  best 

about  the  rise  of  television  —  an  excit-  f  •  grow.  ZDNet  IntemetTrak  research  and  brightest  employees.  In  the 

ing  visual  medium  that  siphoned  off  finds  the  number  of  Americans  using  the  past,  journalists  joked  about  having  to 

attention.  Audience.  Advertising  dollars.  Web  is  increasing  at  double-digit  rates.  For  take  a  vow  of  poverty  to  work  in  their 

Employees.  And,  eventually,  influence.  instance,  between  August  and  October  desired  field.  But  increasingly,  non- 

Newspapers  were  forced  to  adapt  or  1998,  inclusive,  researchers  say  68  million  media  organizations  are  luring  away 

die.  They  changed  their  content.  They  Americans  visited  Web  sites  —  up  17%  writers  and  editors  —  even  as  newspa- 

added  color  photos.  They  cut  costs.  Still,  from  the  previous  three-month  period.  pers  and  magazines  continue  to  low-ball 

many  papers  merged  or  went  under  any-  ^  Online  news  sites  will  continue  to  salaries  and  cut  positions.  Even  a  paper’s 

way.  Many  that  survived  took  refuge  in  benefit  from  high-profile  news  own  Web  site  presents  competition  for 

the  “credibility  factor,”  the  idea  that  tele-  events.  As  the  Bill  Clinton-Monica  talent:  Web  editorial  workers  now  pull 

vision  could  never  match  newspapers  Lewinsky  scandal  illustrates,  people  have  down  $12,000  a  year  more  on  average 

for  depth,  analysis,  and  accuracy.  a  strong  desire  for  real-time  news  deliv-  than  entry-level  reporters,  who  each 

With  the  rise  of  the  Web,  newspapers  ery.  And  there  will  always  be  another  big  earn  an  average  salary  of  $22,609. 

are  face  to  face  with  another  challenge  from  news  story  that  comes  along  to  lure  more  Overall,  there  appears  to  be  little 

a  previously  nonexistent  medium.  One  that  information  junkies  to  the  Web.  upside  for  traditional  news  media.  To 

is  putting  the  squeeze  on  television  and  ^  Online  sites  will  siphon  off  the  most  .stem  the  coming  losses,  analysts  are 

cable  news  operations,  too.  And  one  that  attractive  audiences.  Local  news  encouraging  news  outlets  to  step  up 

removes  the  shelter  of  “credibility.”  Web  sites  in  the  United  States  have  a  their  online  efforts,  with  an  eye  toward 

Take  a  look  at  the  latest  research.  predominantly  male,  high-income,  and  leveraging  the  trend  toward  online  news 

Jupiter  Communications  reports  more  loyal  audience  who  purchase  online,  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance,  they 

than  80%  of  U.S.  online  consumers  now  according  to  the  Laredo  Group,  an  can  develop  online  commerce  that  links 

trust  online  news  as  much  as  they  trust  Internet  advertising  re.search  firm  that  to  corresponding  editorial  content, 

newspapers,  broadcast  television,  and  studied  nearly  10,000  newspaper  Web  The  rise  of  television  did  not  kill 

cable  news  outlets.  An  additional  7%  site  users.  In  addition,  72%  of  those  who  newspapers.  And  the  rise  of  the  Internet 

view  online  news  as  more  reliable  than  access  local  news  sites  purchase  online  will  not  kill  traditional  news  oudets,  such 

other  media.  Moreover,  most  consumers  —  and  the  higher  the  income,  the  high-  as  television,  cable,  and  print.  But  it  will 

(70%)  say  they  do  not  question  the  edi-  er  the  rate  of  online  purchasing.  definitely  redistribute  the  power  base, 

torial  integrity  of  online  news  services  Jt  Online  sites  will  siphon  off  revenues.  perhaps  faster  than  traditional  media  real- 

that  also  sell  goods  online.  “r*  Advertisers  are  in  the  business  of  ize.  And  transform  them  in  the  process. 

So  much  for  online  gossipmonger  Matt  selling  stuff.  So  why  wouldn’t  they  want  _ 

Drudge  being  [jerceived  as  the  Web  news  to  advertise  where  the  spenders  are?  (See  Annette  Hamilton  (annette® 

standard.  These  new  findings  heap  pres-  No.3).  And  that’s  precisely  what  they  plan  anchordesk.com)  is  executive  producer  of 

sure  on  traditional  news  outlets  to  fight  to  do.  According  to  media  industry  invest-  ZDNet  AnchorDesk  in  San  Francisco. 
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Media  Links 


Buyer’s  Guide 


Classifieds 


You’re  about  to  make 
your  newspaper  website  one 
beautiful  revenue  machine. 


From  the  nation's  leading  provider  of  newspaper  infrastructure  comes  the 
next  step  in  online  editorial  +  content  +  revenue  +  advertising  opportunities. 
Zwire./  The  new  totally  integrated  newspaper  engine  that 
handles  e-v-e-r-y-thing  from  front  page  to  back. 

So,  whether  you  need  an  industrial  strength  engine  to  power  your  Internet 
classifieds,  auto,  real  estate,  auctions  or  yellow  pages,  or  everything  from  A-Z, 
you  can  now  join  over  700  newspapers  who  wear  these  all  the  time. 

For  a  complete  demonstration,  visit  NEXPO,  Booth  3175  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center,  or  Booth  800,  Hotel  Vancouver,  at  the  NAA  Classified 
Conference.  Want  a  demonstration  now?  Call  800/373-3547  today. 

PowerAdz.coiti' 

Powering  the  ^Generation. 

96  Thompson  Hill  Road  •  Rensselaer.  NY  12144  •  800.373.3547  •  www.PowerAdz.com 

ill  CarMBSI  Vp  engine 


